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Eleanor Smith Music Course 


By ELEANOR SMITH, Head of Music School at Hull House, and Principal 
of Eleanor Smith Institute, Chicago, 


Prime > Alternate Book $ .30 
Book One .. . 25 Book Three. .. .40 
Book Two ... .30 Book Four .. . 50 


Teacher’s Manual ..... $ 50 


@The modern idea that in teaching music every song should bécome a stud 
and every study should be a song, is the principle of the Eleanor Smith Music 
Course. Every problem is worked out by means of real music, not by man- 
ufactured exercises; by complete melodies, not by musical particles. 


@ More than a thousand charming songs from a large variety of sources are . 
given in this course. Folk songs of many nations, selections from works of | 
celebrated masters, and numerous compositions from eminent American com- — 
posers, help to develop in the pupils a taste for the very best in music. | 


@ Many music systems are so hard to teach that the grade teacher needs con- 
stant help from the music teacher or supervisor. The manual of the Eleanor . 
Smith Music Course lays out the work so thoroughly and clearly that any . 
teacher can teach this system without other aid. | 


‘@Here are what one music supervisor thinks the leading features of the 
course — superlatively good music; superlatively good words; thorough pre- 
sentation of every technical feature without loss of musical value; and perfect 


adaptation at every stage of progress to the child’s nature and his ability 
to understand and to execute. 


Can you say as much for the Music Course you are using? | 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Incorporated 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
ITALY AND _. ON 


There seems ‘to be little doubt that 
both Italy and Roumania are on the 
brink of entrance into the great 
world war on the side of the Allies. 
The loan of $25,000,000 which Rou- 
mania has just procured in England 
points in that direction. A decided 
advance of the Russian forces which 
are now pushing westward would 
give her the needed encouragement. 
As for Italy, the concentration of 
troops on the Austrian frontier con- 
tinues, in spite of German and Aus- 
trian menaces; and a royal decree 
has just been issued, calling to the 
colors the Italian soldiers of the first 
category, born in 1888 and belonging 
to the field artillery; and the Alpine 
troops’ and soldiers of the third 
category, born in 1891-4. The Turk- 
ish advance upon Egypt will stimu- 
late the Italian mdvements; and the 
ruthless destruction of Greek vil- 
lages around Kars by the Turkish 
troops is likely to straim the patience 
of Greece to the breaking point, 
and to bring her also into the war. 


FOOD SUPPLIES FOR GER- 
MANY. 


The unexpected proclamation of 
the German government, ordering 
the expropriation of all stocks of 
corn, wheat and flour introduces a 
new consideration into the question 
of supplies from neutral countries, 
and especially from the» United 
States. Under this proclamation, 
every family in Germany, however 
poor, will be required to declare its 
stock of grain or flour; -and_ all 
quantities. above 220 pounds will be 
subject to seizure.and to be held and 
distributed by the Government. The 
feeding of grain to live stock’ is to be 
stopped; and the communes are al- 
ready allowed to expropriate swine 
and convert them into sausages and 
smoked meats. This strenuous 
meastre indicates that the food ques- 
tion is likely to become euagy 
serious. The German ambassador 
at Washington explains that imports 
from America will not be effected by 
the proclamation; but how they are 
to be distinguished from other grain 
stocks, when once in Germany, is 
not clear. Certainly, the new Ger- 
man policy, which seems like a sig- 
nal of distress, will Fo Great 
Britain more strenuous about treat- 
ing foodstuffs as contraband. 


THE CASE OF THE WILHEL- 
MINA. 


The American-owned steamer 
Wilhelmina sailed from New York, 
January 22, bound for Hamburg, 
loaded with about $200,000 worth of 
foodstuffs, consigned’ by an Ameri- 
can commission firm to an American 
citizen in Germany. The _ shipping 
firm alleges that the foodstuffs will 
be re-disposed of only through retail 
trading with civilians, and that the 
German military and naval forces 
will not be given or sold any part of 
it. It would not be strange if, under 
all the circumstances, the British 
government should refuse to accept 
these assurances as conclusive, es- 
pecially in view of the newly-pro- 
claimed policy of the German 
government. In any case, there is 
no occasion for getting excited over 
the matter. Grave international 
questions” and far-reaching prece- 
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dents are involved, and these may 
safely be left to be solved by the 
usual proceedings. 


* THE STATUS OF CONSULS’ IN 
BELGIUM. 


After iaking six weeks or more 
for reflection, our state department 
has made reply to the notification 
sent by the German government, 
November 30, to the effect that. the 
exequaturs of consuls formerly per- 
mitted to act in Belgium were re- 
garded as Having expired. The Ger- 
man government expressed its 
willingness to consider favorably 
any wishes of allied or neutral 
governments respecting the estab- 
lishment of consular offices in the 
districts in question. As was _indi- 
cated in this column at the time, 
neutral governments could not ask 
exequaturs from the German 
government for consuls in Belgium 
without recc gnizing German sover- 
eignty over that country which 
would be, to say the least, pre- 
mature. The reply of our state de- 
partment gets around this difficulty 
by recognizing the consular exe- 
uaturs as “suspended” instead of 
“expired”; and it assumes that the 
German government will not object 
to the exercise of consular functions 
by the United States consuls in 
Brussels, Liege, Antwerp and other 
places. outside the sphere of military 
operations. The German govern- 
ment has already recognized Consul 
General Diederich at Antwerp. 


THAT “SCRAP OF PAPER.” 


That the German Chancellor is 
not indifferent to the opinion of the 
world is indicated by the long ex- 
planation which he has given to an 
American press representative of the 
now historic phrase “a scrap of 
paper” by which, in his interview 
with the British Ambassador just 
before the beginning of the war, he 
characterized the treaty guarantee- 
ing the neutrality of Belgium. But 
there are three facts which he does 
not attempt to explain away, and 
which must remain for the consider- 
ation of future historians. One is 
that the secret documents which the 
Germans profess to have found in- 
dicating an understanding between 
England and Belgium were © not 
found until the war had been in pro- 
gress for some weeks, and cannot 
therefore be put forward as an ex- 
planation of the German violation of 
Belgian neutrality which had already 
taken. place. Another is that these 
very documents in the form in which 
the Germans themselves have circu- 
lated them, contain the definite state- 
ment that the suggested co-opera- 
tion of England with Belgium was 
conditioned upon a possible invasion 
of Belgium by Germany, and was 
therefore only a preparation for 
what actually took place. The third 
is that Germany actually treated the 
treaty as “a scrap of paper’ when 
she sent her armies through that 
country because it offered the 
shortest and easiest way into France. 


AN IMPORTANT LABOR DE- 
CISION. 


The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, pronouncing uncon- 
stitutional the so-called coercion law 
of Kansas will have far-reaching 
consequences. The Kansas law for- 
bade any person or corporation to 
coerce or influence any person to 
enter into an agreement not to join 
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“or remain a member of a labor or- 


ganization as a condition of secur- 
ing or continuing employment. The 


“ground on’ which the court bases its 


decision is that, just as labor organi- 
zations have a constitutional right to- 
deny, membership to any man who 


»will not agree not to accept or- re- 


tain employment in company with: 
non-tinion men, and just as a union: 
man hag® the right to decline 
proffered employment unless the em~ 
ployer will agree not to employ non- 
union men, so the employer has the 
constitutional right to insist that the 
employee shall refrain from mem- 
bership in the union. There cannot 


be, says the court, one rule of 
liberty for the labor organization, 
and a more restricted rule for the 


employer. Disappointing as_ the 
decision may be to the labor unions, 
the reasoning on which it°is based 
seems fair. It was concurred in by 
five of the seven justices,—Justices 
Holmes and Day dissenting. The 
effect of the decision is to invalidate 
not only the Kansas law, but similar 
laws in California, Colorado, Con- 


necticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Oklahoma,. 


Oregon, Pennsylvania and Wiscon- 
sin. 


TALKING ACROSS THE CON- 
TINENT. 


If, forty years ago, any one had 
predicted that the time would come 
when the voice of a person speak- 
ing in New York would be clearly 
heard in San Francisco, he would 
have been thought a fit candidate for 
a lunatic asylum. Yet to that per- 
fection has the telephone been now 
brought; and it was certainly a kind 
Providence which permitted the two 
men, Alexander Graham Bell and 
Thomas A. Watson, who _ invented 
the telephone and, thirty-eight years 
ago, talked to each other over a 
few hundred feet of space, to be the 
first to test the working of the new 
system,—Mr. Bell in New York and 
Mr. Watson in San _ Francisco. 
President Wilson telephoned his: 
congratulations to both of them; and 
the occasion was appropriately cele- 
brated in Boston, where the  tele- 
phone had its origin. The voices. 
were so clearly heard across 3,000. 
miles or more, that they were 
audible a dozen feet away from the- 
receiver. 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


It would seem that Japan was. 
bent on taking advantage of the 
present world-wide complications to - 
make menacing demands upon 
China. Japan demands among 
other things, that China turn over: 
to Japan all existing German and’ 
Austrian concessions; that China 
pledge herself not to give con- 
cessions, in the future, to anv coun- 
try except Japan; that Japan be 
given permission to build a special 
territorial railroad; and that China 
give to Japan special mining priv- 
ileges in Shantung and Fukien. 
provinces, in Manchuria, in eastern 
Mongolia and in the Yang-tse val- 
ley. These demands, twenty-one in 
all, were formally communicated to 
the Chinese government on January 
23. If they are correctly reported, 
they constitute a serious infringe- 
ment upon Chinese independence, 
and also affect the treaty rights of 
othér natidns. 
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WILL YOU BE THE ONE? KNOWLEDGE THAT IS 


EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc, 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


~ Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 

Care of you” ; portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
One teacher in every six throughout the United States ness Colleges call tor more teachers. 

will be sick, injured or quarantined during the year This means better chances for employment and for 

1915. better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 


Conducted by a trained educator with long teaching 


Figures of competent actuaries prove it. The experience 
a of the T. C. U., the National Organization for Teachers, veri- AND business ex riences; with more teachers in 


fies it. Last year the T. C. U. paid cash benefits for sickness, ag to students than any similar school we 
accident or quarantine to one policy holder im every six. now of; and with an ambition todo the most 


These figures chow that the Ganger you face dem. these thorough work rather than be the largest school, we 


sources is too imminent to be ignored. How will you man- feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
age when your expenses are doubled or your salary stopped School is 
by sickness, accident or quarantine ? ° 
The T. C. U. will solve this problem for you. It will pro- Educationally the strongest Business School in 
vide a certain income at such times if you enroll now while on 
you ate well. It will pay you $50 when injured, sick or New Engl. . 
Fe quarantined, and $1000 te $2000 for accidental death. 
o Don’t wait till it’s too late. It costs nothing to in- We have information that is well worth your while. 
fe vestigate. Mail coupon at once for particulars. Call or write for it. 
4 TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS Malden Commercial School 
a Dept. J., - - - Lincoln, Nebr. Walter Lero 
“4 r mit Principal, 
= Please tell me more about T. C. U., the Nationa] Organization ¥ » Si by 
a for Teachers, and what it will do for me. Founded 1904 
Malden, Mass. 
(Address) 


MECHANICS PROBLEMS 


By FRANK B. SANBORN, Professor in Tufts College 
650 problems 118 illustrations 220 pages Cloth. $1.50 net 


A book that associates the theory of mechanics with actual conditions. 
Used as a textbook in many technical schools and colleges, 


_ Instructors and men in practice say : “The problems which it presents give the student 
‘s a means of hitching the principles of mechanics to everyday problems which arise in practice’’; 
i ‘‘We have used the book in question very satisfactorily ’’; ‘‘It seems to me that this is the 
: best publication of problems in mechanics that I have ever seen.” 

: JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. - - _ 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
“4 CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLMASTER SAID. 


OXE of the Masters of a grammar school in Boston said recently, ‘I use several 
kinds of pencils in my school work, some are better than others, and they 
are used for different purposes; but when | want the best | always order 


Dixon’s.” They are not only used almost exclusively in Boston, but in other cities as 
well, where a high standard of work is required. Send sixteen cents. in stamps for 
abundant samples. | 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 


| Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 


' By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superior to any other series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable either as Basal or Supple- 
mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons, worked out 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. 

Primer . ° . 3te. Third Reader . . 50c 
First Reader . 38c, Thought Reader 32%c 
Second Keader .  44c. Manual 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 
A new and valuable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners 
which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 
that the more formal art of reading is taught. 
45c. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illustrated, for 
teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns accompany Books 


Il and IIT, free. 
Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
1ege, Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain. 
Suitable for use with any text-book. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3,4,5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher's Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
— Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


GAMES, AND MASS COMPETITIONS 
By Dr. Charles H. Keene, 


Director of Hygiene in the public schools of Minneapolis. 


A Manual with which rny teacher, irrespective of her 
training or experience, Can couduct physical train- 
ing work satisfactorily, independent of supervision. 


BRIEF STATEMENT OF FEATURES 


1, The work for each of the eight years com- 
prises 10 graded lessons consisting of physi- 
cal exercises, fancy steps, and games. 

2. All directions for physical exercises, steps, 
and games fully described and illustrated. 

3. Detailed descriptions of fancy steps which 
furnish the elements for folk dancing. 

4. Special exercises to overcome particular 
physical weaknesses or defects. 

5. Suggestions for organized athletics and mass 
competitions. 

6. Model constitution for athletic association. 

7. Suggestions and report blanks for physical 
efficiency tests. 

iv+124 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 72e postpaid. 
Kraft paper. 30c. postpaid. 
(Special prices on quantities.) 


One copy of the paper edition will be sent postpaid to 
any teacher on receipt of 25 cents. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 


HAMMOCK’S MUSCULAR MOVEMENT 
WRITING SYSTEM 


Most Modern— 
4 Just published, and embodies the sum total of 
the best that has been offered on the subject to date. 


Most Pedagogical— 


Based upon much successful teaching and ob- 
servation in public schools, and applying the ac- 
cepted principles of pedagogy to a subject that has 
been most unpedagogically taught. 


Most Elastic— 

We say elastic because it is issued in several 
forms. Text Books — Pads— Copy Books, and is 
therefore adapted to all grades of schools and all 
plans of instruction. 


The same material—published in three forms: 
1. Text Book Series, one for each year. (Pupils 
practice on loose paper.) 
2. Pad series, one for each year, containing copy, 
instruction and practice paper. 
3. Copy Book Series. 
We want you to become acquainted 
with these books. If you are in- 


terested in better writing, rend for 
samples. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 


Rules for Publication 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription ex- 
pires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discon- 
tinued at their expiration. It is our wish to extend 
reasonable credit to subscribers who are busy and 
may not remit on the exact day a subscription ex- 
pires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former 
and present address, otherwise they are responsible 
for the paper if sent to a former address until 
ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important 
that remittances should be made by checks, drafts 
post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by 
change of date following the subscriber’s name on 
the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on 
the label on the second issue after the date of re- 
mittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will con- 
fer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of 
the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will be sent. We guarantee a full year’s sub- 
scription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages ot the Journal 
of Education should be addressed to A. E. Winshi 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business meas 
agement of the Journal of Education should be ‘ad- 
dressed to the Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office: - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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A GOSPEL FOR THE UNIVERSITY 


CHARLES WILLIAM 


President University of Cincinnati 


Every age, if it is to be productive, must have 
a gospel. What is the gospel of this age? It 
is the gospel of service. We, today, believe not 
in doctrines merely, but in deeds; not in creeds 
merely, but in character; not in scholarship only, 
but in service. At last we are coming to believe 
in brotherhood, and also to practice it a little. 
This change of view appears in politics, and 
gives rise to workmen’s compensation acts; it 
appears in business, and gives us a new creed of 
the trusteeship of wealth. It is persuading law- 
yers and judges to modify their slow procedure 
and dead formulas in the interests of a prompter 
justice, and it is leading the clergy to open their 
churches for social service. It is causing edu- 
cators to arrange their courses so that the aver- 
age youth may be fitted for the average duties 
in life. We are beginning to realize that the 
chief end of education is not to give a smatter- 
ing of knowledge or even to develop intellectual 
power merely, but it is the formation of char- 
acter, trained and habituated to think in terms 
of social obligations. The perfection of the so- 
cial conscience, the social ‘heart—this, and 
nothing less, is the chief aim in education. 

Amidst the many programs proposed by a 
multitude of reformers of all degrees of intelli- 
gence or ignorance, of sanity or insanity, we 
are anxious to find the right way. Shall it be 
through legislation or sanitation, through some 
new method of distributing wealth, or wholly 
through moral agencies? Shall it be by im- 
provements in living conditions, or shall it be 
through education, that we are to bring about 
this social renewal? What is the power behind 
human progress? 

Human society is part of the great universe 
of Nature herself, and not an affair of arrange- 
ment. It is a living, and not a mechanical thing 
the work of Creation, and not of Man. Is the 
life of the trees and the grass in the parks of 
one origin, and the life of men and women of 
another? Is the beauty of the hills covered 
with verdure and of this river flowing calmly of 
one origin, and the beauty of homes filled with 
mothers and children of another? If all these 
natural things on the earth—the blooming of 
plants and the breathing of animals, the powers 
and affections of men—if all these things are 
works of Creation, then human society, the 
union of all these, aside from which we have no 
life, emanates from no other source. 

Think of the patient patriotism, the valor and 
virtue, the labor and love of all the innumerable 
millions of people, which have gone to the mak- 
ing of America. What human mind has been 
the designer or the architect of our country? 
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What lawyer, historian or dramatist conceived 
the character or planned the achievements of 
the Pilgrims, the pioneers, the soldiers, or the 
builders of this great country, and of this, our 
own Cincinnati? Who gave birth to and trained 
the members of the Society of the Cincinnati? 
Who directed their thoughts when they made a 
new constitution containing principles never 
«iieamed of by men before ? What power taught 
the legislators, judges, physicians, soldiers, and 
teachers who have guided and protected tite 
American people down to this day? It is plain 
that all things of this order come from above. 
Like all natural things, but far more than any 
other creation, human society is the reflection 
Divine perfection. 

Everybody agrees, theoretically at least, that 
if we should observe the two great precepts, to 
love God and our neighbor, all social disorders 
would soon end. We fail to recognize suffi- 
ciently that our world is alive already with just 


this heavenly charity and its fruit. 
In the fields of educational, social, 
and religious work, the true method of 


social restoration, for which we are pleading, 1 
actually being carried out upon a prodigious 
scale and with corresponding effect. Where 
homes already flourish in which industry, pa- 
tience, contentment, and love go hand in hand; 
in which thrifty management, domestic skill, and 
sincere hospitality make social life wholesome; 
in which healthy children are born and trained 
to usefulness—in such homes, we may be cer- 
tain that the law of love rules. Where com- 
munities already exist, in which each man has 
honest work and proper pay, where the schools 
are teaching the children how to live as well as 
to learn from books, where the churches have 
forgotten their creeds sufficiently to work to- 
gether—where such communities, such families, 
and such churches exist, there we perceive that 
the law of love for one’s neighbor is enforced. 

The social problem cannot be solved by 
local communities. By legislation we may re- 
move some of the opportunities for oppression 
and some of the temptations of crime, and we 
should do this by all means, but we should 
never forget that we cannot by legislation teach 
people to love their neighbors. So far as a 
general security and richness of life have existed 
in any age, they have been the fruits of social 
vitality and this vitality is the product of good 
will. It is the other way around; instead of 
good government and economic conditions pro- 
ducing social welfare and good will, it is good 
will which produces good government and bet- 
ter economic conditions. 
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All good things—personal liberty, real wealth, 
distributed prosperity, happy homes, manliness 
and womanliness—all virtues, are one living 
unity and spring from this one vital force. Re- 
ligion is the foundation of all human culture. 
There is no noble literature without religion; 
there is no real poetry without religion; there 
is no true philosophy without religion. In all 
high art there is a religious element. All great 
music has a religious note. The way to renew 
our deteriorating literature is not to thresh 
over its dead straw and to endow letters, but 
to renew social life and set free its vitality. The 
way to renew our decadent art is not to make 
absurd experiments in Futurism or Cubism, but 
to renew the vision of the people. The only 
way to clothe the waste places, to relieve the 
destitution of the people, and to give them chil- 
dren in their homes, is again the same old way; 
it is to give them life, and life more abundantly. 

It is the children who renew perpetually the 
perpetually aging race. For social renewal we 
must have healthy children, and such children 
are not born under hatred and oppression. Such 
children are born of love and thrive only in an at- 
mosphere of good will. In them is the promise 
of a regenerated people. Salvation is not far 
away; it is here already in these little ones. 
Their wholesome spirit, in which love and ac- 
tion are one, is actually the youth so necessary 
for the nation. 

To think of social interest as distinct from 
other work, to think of a life of social service 
as distinct from other ways of life, shows not 
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a genuine social sense, but a dangerous insensi- 
bility to the real claims of society. For all 
work, life, thought, affection, suffering, and 
Sacrifice, are either social service or dis-service. 
Living for our neighbors and for our country 
must be the vocation of all and not of some few 
here and there; it is not one special work 
among other tasks, but includes unites, and ab- 
sorbs the life of all. Remember, that He who 
said: “He that loveth not his brother abideth 
in death” also said: “Let us not love in word 
or in tongue but in deed and in truth.” 

Where, then, is our place in the social prob- 
lem? What is our particular task? It is 
neither above nor beneath society, but in its 
midst. It is just where we are, loving and help- 
ing our neighbor along the way. Social service 
is not all teaching, preaching, and healing; it 1s 
doing the plain man’s work. The man who 
ploughs a good furrow, or plants grain pro- 
perly and cuts it clean, or who bakes an honest 
loaf of bread, is doing social service just as 
much as he who organizes a new society or 
builds a hospital. So far from doing common 
work, these men are, in fact, working sacra- 
mental miracles by cooperating with the 
mysterious power of God, in satisfying the 
wants of living men. 

As Fichte said, “There is but a single virtue, 
to forget one’s self as an individual. There 1s 
but a single vice, to love one’s self as a unit.” 
To serve humanity, we must love humanity; to 
love humanity, we must believe in the unity and 
the continuity of humanity.—Address. 
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PERSONALITY OF CITIES 


A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


[Address before the Progressive Business Men’s Club of Portland, Oregon, January 7, also before the Rotary 


Club, Seattle, on January 1, also before the Ad Club 


The charm of the Pacific Coast is the possi- 
bility of influencing the personality of the four 
great cities. All of them have not established 
their personalities, Seattle and Los Angeles 
certainly have not. Whether Portland and San 
Francisco have, is one of the most interesting 
questions which the Pacific Coast presents. For 
more than a quarter of a century San Fran- 
cisco held undisputed, municipal sway on the 
Pacific Coast. No one suspected, for a 
moment, that any city could ever challenge that 
supremacy. She had the harbor of the world 
and the first and the only railroad to the United 
States markets. Then for nearly a quarter of 
a century she had a rival in the North: the 
Columbia was the only great river in the United 
States to break through the Coast Range and 
it was one of the mightiest rivers of the world. 
Several great transportation lines competed for 
the markets of the East. While this rivalry did 
not give San Francisco a nightmare, it did give 
Portland a vision. 

Of late, both these cities have been more 
concerned with their neighbors than with each 
other. The impossible has happened and Los 
Angeles threatens the supremacy of San Fran- 
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cisco and Seattle has put a question mark on 
Portland. 

The Angel is looking forward; is the Saint 
looking backward? The Sound is looking for- 
ward; is the Columbia looking backward? These 
four cities present the most fascinating study 
in the world today. Their future is of more 
importance to the world than is the probable 
geography of Europe when this cruel war is 
over. If any of these cities waste time and 
energy on somesleight-of-hand trick on some 
Other city, then it is doomed, so far as possible 
greatness is concerned. 

Let me say, in passing, that if San Francisco 

loses in the race one element in her failure will 
be the fact that she pays only fifty cents for 
her public schools, while Los Angeles pays 100 
cents, which places the former near the foot 
and the latter near the head of the class. 
: If Los Angeles loses, one element will be the 
iact that near San Francisco are two of the best 
American universities, while Los Angeles has 
had no man in the Legislature big enough, no 
city government courageous enough, no man 
of wealth farsighted enough to give Southern 
California an institution of National size. 
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Each of these four cities needs all the energy 
it can command in developing a personality that 
shall give it dynamic energy which it can pass 
out to its suburbs and on to posterity. 

Personality is dynamic energy as against a 
static condition, which is merely conventionality. 
A Jersey sire without a drop of milk in his 
veins can give to a mongrel heifer the marvel- 
ous rich milk producing power of its mother 
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and its mother’s mother. That is dynamic 
power—that is personality which maintains 
energy. It is the personality which establishes 


a breed in domestic animals. 


There are only 180 horses that have trotted 
a mile in less than 2:10 and of these 157 have 
had sires that were Hambletonians descended 
from the Great Hambletonian of. seventy-five 
years ago. The dynamic energy of that horse 
has given personality to his progeny for gener- 
ations. 

Has Portland enough dynamic energy to cre- 
ate the greatest personality on the Pacific 
Coast? If not her Columbia highway will be 
merely a scenic boulevard for pleasure travel 
for her children and her children’s children. 
No natural conditions have ever made a city 
mighty, no heaven born opportunities have ever 
glorified any community unless there was a 
mighty personality to utilize them. 


New York will be the financial clearing 
house of the New World, Boston will dominate 
the wool interests and the copper market for 
generations and Chicago will always be the 
terminal of great railway systems and will al- 
ways insist that we “change cars” in that city. 

Philadelphia was the original financial center 
of the United States, but instead of develop- 
ing a financial personality, instead of allowing 
Robert Morris to impart his dynamic energy to 
that city, they imprisoned him to satisfy the 
fool notion of shortsighted legislation, and 
New York developed the financial personality, 
which dominates all America. Philadelphians 
did a small thing in a small way and New York 
did a big thing in a big way, which is always the 
distinguishing feature of personality. It never 
wastes dynamic energy by breeding a thorough- 
bred to a Jackass, for that produces a hybrid 
and ends the race, making personality impos- 
sible. 

It has been my great joy to know every city 
in the United States, most of them for forty 
years, and it has been with keen satisfaction that 
I have seen the Pacific Coast develop these 
four cities. I wish I might live to see which 
of her cities develop the greatest dynamic 
energy, creating the biggest, bravest, noblest 
personality. 
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THE LITTLE WHITE SCHOOLHOUSE 
LUCY WHEELOCK 
Boston 

The day of the little red schoolhouse is 
gone. Its glory is departed. Many zealous 
advocates of its methods and traditions, have 
been able to rightly estimate its results, because 
they knew their excellence. The so-called fads 
and frills of the new education have always 
been suspected by those who attribute their suc- 
cess in life to the exclusive pursuit of the three 
R’s. Skeptics have existed, however, even in 
the ranks of the elect, for figures have proven 
that fifty or one-hundred years ago there was 
even more poor spelling, than now. 

There is a claim that a part of the erudition 
of the past generation was due to the reading 
habits formed during the long winter evenings 
which were undisturbed by the moving pictures. 
The influence of home-training, which alas! be- 
longs largely to the past, had much to do tn 
developing the admirable traits of character 
of those who could be called a race of mental 
giants in by-gone days. 

The little white schoolhouse, the logical suc- 
cessor to the little red schoolhouse has arrived. 
It may be seen in miniature on the campus of 
Hyannis Normal School. It is a fine speci- 
men of modern manual-training made by stu- 
dents, and is an embodiment of new ideals in 
education. 

It stands somewhat back from the country 
road, and is approached by a walk bordered on 
either side with evergreen trees. A hedge of 
California privet is planted in front, while just 
inside of this old-fashioned flowers make an at- 
tractive edging. One corner is devoted to a 
nursery where young trees and flowers are 
planted, and another corner is used for noon- 
picnics, with the joys of a toboggan-slide, 
swings, and a see-saw in evidence. 

The interior of the schoolhouse is no less 
attractive. A large room well-lighted from one 
side is the assembly hall, study and recitation 
room. A library at one side is to be well pro- 
vided with the “best sellers” for boys and girls, 
ecpies of Youth’s Companions, Popular Me- 
chanics, St. Nicholas etc. Behind this is a work- 
room supplied with a kerosene stove and cook- 
ing utensils for the girls, and a bench and tool- 
chest for the boys. In cold weather noon- 
lunches may be cooked here. Brooms and 
dusters are provided with which to keep the 
building tidy. Let us hope the boys may share 
with the girls in their use. The seats and 
desks in the main room are movable, to give 
opportunity for marching, games and folk-danc- 
ing, or an evening entertainment. This school- 
house provides in its structure and equipment, 
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There is oae comgulsion stronger than tradition or authority, before which individual 
ism, however strongly intrenched in idealism or successful practice, has always given 
way: and that is the compulsion of the universally valid fact which analysis and research 
must sooner or later reveal.—A. Duncan Yocum. 
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a school home, a place where boys and girls are 
not obliged for six hours a day to prepare to 
live, but where they do live. “We learn to do 
by doing,” is an educational maxim. “We 
learn to live by living,” is even a greater one. 

The idea that the educational process could 
be anything but painful and hateful has grown 
slowly. For the advocates of discipline for dis- 
cipline’s sake, it is still anathema. 

But this idea is shaping gradually our entire 
educational procedure. The pleasant method 
is the natural method. The earth smiles in the 
spring time with the joy of growing and 
budding trees and flowers. When all young 
and growing things are free, why should the 
children of the human race be “cribbed, cabined 
and confined?” 


The advocates of freedom have arisen. They 
have been heard. Gradually school practice will 
conform to the new ideal. 


Nearly a hundred years ago, a voice cried 
from the Thuringian forest, “Oh men as you 
stroll through garden or field why use you not 
your senses to perceive what nature would teach 
you? Behold the plant; when grown under 
pressure you scarcely guess its natural life and 
purpose. But in open ground see what regu- 
larity it shows, how its inmost life becomes 
manifest. Your children too, oh, parents, have 
it in them to become creatures fully developed 
into beauty, but if you early force on them farm 
and work unsuited to their nature, they will 
grow stunted and misshapen through their un- 
natural conditions.” 


This plan for freedom was published in Frov- 
bel’s first book, “The Education of Man.” In 
a military nation with military discipline and 
ideas of conformity and uniformity prevailing 
in the school, such an utterance was revolu- 
tionary. Half a century of “watchful waiting” 
was necessary before such a theory of educa- 
tion could be generally accepted. For long 
years the way has been prepared for the gen- 
eral and wide-spread enthusiasm for the Italian 
Dotoressa’s doctrine of liberty for individual 
development. 

If room and space and time are to be given 
for developing individualities, obviously the pro- 
cess of education must be self-active, that is, the 
individual must have opportunity for  self-ex- 
pression, self-development along the lines of his 
own desires, instincts and impulses. 

The natural activity of a child is play. 
Through his play he is making himself. Like 
the young of other creatures he is gaining that 
pre-practice which equips for the serious duties 
of life. 


The educational value of play is now sv 
clearly established that little argument for it 1s 
necessary anywhere. Playgrounds are main- 
tained in every intelligent. community. If the 
municipality is not able to equip and conduct 
a space for boys and girls to play, the Woman's 
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Club or the church or some other organization 
provides for such community need. 

The fooling and “horse-play” of boys on the 
Street corners was a direct path to the loafing 
of the men on the grocery steps. “The boy 
without a playground is father to the man with- 
out a job” is the wise saying of the president of 
the National Playground Association. 

But in 1826 Froebel declared that “Play is the 
child’s history and poetry and prophecy.” He 
had the insight to see in a child’s play “the 
heart-leaves of the future.” 

In play we find the first school of the 
emotions which vivify and beautify human life. 
We find also the school for the virtues which 
make character. The play circle in-doors or 
out-of-doors is the training ground for citizen- 
ship. 

Froebel was not the first to see the value of 
play as the natural expression of childish ac- 
tivity. Plato, Aristotle, Quintilian and other 
worthies of the past had declared their belief in. 
the pre-practice theory of play. But to Froebel 
it was given to organize and direct the play ac- 
livities to a ‘recognized end. He provided a 
channel and means for the expression of the 
constructive, imitative, dramatic impulses of 
childhood. 

He recognized not only the practical value 
of utilizing a child’s play impulse as a means of 
useful training, but he glimpsed the deep mean- 
ing which oft lies hid in child’s play. It was. 
to him poetry as well as prophecy. Hence his 
appeal to the imagination through representa- 
tive and dramatic games. 

The more recent Italian system does not give 
the same recognition to these deeper needs of 
life and just as real needs of self-expression. 

Perhaps in a machine age we need poetry 
more than we do science. “You can never rule 
India,” said Lord Curzon to the British Parlia- 
ment “except through the imagination.” 

We can never wisely rule and guide human. 
life until we appeal to what is deepest and best 
in a child’s heart. The Woman of Samaria. 
knew of the well of Jacob. She knew its depth 
and how to draw water therefrom. But the 
great teacher pointed her to the well of water 
springing up to eternal life. 

“To plant into the mathematical faculties,” ac- 
cording to Carlyle, “is to plant for a year and @ 
day; but to plant into the fantasy what will 
grow there is to plant for eternity.” 

To plant in the child garden, not only what. 
is useful for practical life; but what must for- 
ever live and grow, was Froebel’s conception of 
education. It is this conception which makes 
the kindergarten a necessary and significant first 
stage in any educational system. 


Froebel was the herald of the little white 
schoolhouse of the twentieth century with its 
playground, domestic science and tool-room and 
its provision for the whole boy in a_ whole 
school. 
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DO YOU KNOW YOUR CITY? 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


Boston, Mass. 


[This group of keen thought provoking questions were sent out by Mr. Zueblin as a New Year's Greeting. They 


are too good to end their mission thus.] 


Did you ever ask yourself why you show your 
visiting friend the bright spots of the city, in- 
stead of showing him the whole city? Do you 
know what your city can teach other cities and 
what you ought to learn from other cities? If 
you were coming in as a stranger would your 
first view of the city invite you to get off and ex- 
plore it? 

Are your railway stations up to date? How 
much unnecessary space is given up to railway 
yards? Are there deadly grade crossings? Are 
there interuban trolley systems? Do huge cars 
thunder down the street and interfere with local 
traffic, or do they come in over their own right 
of way to the union station? Can you get easily 
from the station to any part of the city? Do 
the street cars go where you want them when 
you want them? Do you have universal trans- 
fers? Can you walk right into the cars or does 
it feel like climbing an ocean liner from a tug? 
Does it cost a nickel or less to get a seat and do 
you get it? When do the franchises expire and 
what are you doing about it? Do you know 
how much it would cost to replace the trans- 
portation system? 

Do your people deserve any better transpor- 
tation than they are getting? 

How are your streets paved? Are all the 
public conveniences put in before the paving is 
laid, or do they fonget sometimes? Are the 
downtown streets cleaned daily and nightly and 
the uptown streets annually? Do you clean the 
back streets? What do you do with the refuse? 
Do you light your streets with it or heat your 
schoolhouses? Have you taken down all the 
superfluous poles? Do the business streets in 
daylight look like boulevards or burnt forests? 
Does the great white way advertise beer or 
civic pride? Does the city own the _ water- 
works, gas and electric light, power and heating 
plants? Are you proud of the water supply? 
How much do you waste? Do all these depart- 
ments co-operate and show expenses, profits 
and depreciation on their books? Are there 
any franchises expiring so that the city may be 
more scientifically and economically managed? 

Do you know that you read the citizen's 
character better in the streets than in home or 
church? 

Is your fire department efficient? Does it 
have motor apparatus and all the latest im- 
provements? Do you have such bad building 


laws that you must have the best fire depart- 
ment -in-the world? Do your police “arrest” 
people or keep them moving? Do they round 
up prostitutes and interfere with free speech or 
do they make your streets safe at night? 

Does the board of health keep down the death 
rate? Have you ever had any epidemics? 
Have they authority to tear down all menaces 
to health? Do they cooperate with the police, 
fire and street-cleaning departments to keep the 
city clean? 

What do you do with your sewage—fertilize 
the land or invigorate your neighbor’s water 
supply ? 

Do these departments handle vigorously and 
promptly all disease germs, fire bugs and social 
parasites? 

Do your children stay in school as long as 
they should under present circumstances? Do 
most of them reachethe high school? If not, 
why not? Do you have manual training, art in- 
struction, and vocational training so that they 
will be prepared to be something besides clerks, 
lawyers and day laborers? Are the school- 
houses used every available minute of the year 
by citizens of both sexes and all ages? If not, 
who is responsible for the misuse of your 1n- 
vestment in school property? 

Is you library conducted so that more people 
use it every month? Does it cooperate with the 
schools, public buildings and industrial plants 
as well as the homes? Is your art museum 
popular? Have you a muncipal theatre or do 
you not care what your people do with their 
leisure? 

Is education conducted by educators in your 
city or by tired business men or janitors? 

Are your public buildings so dignified that 
they inspire the citizens and attract tourists? 
Have you parks and playgrounds’ wherever 
needed?, Are they managed for the recreation 
of the people or for the amusement of horti- 
culturists? Are all the schoolhouses surrounded 
by play spaces? Where do the boys and girls 
learn to swim? Can the whole population keep 
clean in winter as well as in summer? Have you 
annexed as much of the countryside for public 
recreation as the future of the city warrants? Is 
your city planned for yesterday or tomorrow? 

Do you take as good care of the living as of 
the dead? 
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In the education of defectives, the workshop ought to become a more important 
place of instruction than the classroom, and every class, every school for defectives, 


ought toaim at rendering the pupils socially useful. 


It is not a question of enriching 


their minds, but of giving them the means of working for their living.—Alfred Binet. 
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GRACE HOADLEY DODGE 


It is related of the late Miss Grace Hoadley 
Dodge that on being asked by a friend as to 
the advantages gained by the girls in the work- 
ing girls clubs, she replied: “In a word, the best 
outcome of our club life is that it develops 
character.” 

To the same friend she added, speaking of her 
leadership: “Some one recently asked one of 
our girls why it was Grace Dodge was president 
and her answer was so good that I will give it 
to you. She said, “The only difference between 
Miss Dodge and the rest of us is that she has 
been paid in advance, while we must still work 
for our wages.” 


That was twenty years ago. Before that, and 
ever since up to her recent death, Miss Dodge 
has been acting the noble part of a conscien- 
tious steward of large means and that of a wise 
Christian Educator. 


The public schools of New York 
City had her’ services as long ago 
as 1886 when she was appointed a member of 
the board of school commissioners. Later, she 
became treasurer of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, to which she has bequeathed the 
handsome sum of half a million dollars. The 
American College for Girls at Constantinople 
was also an object of Miss Dodge’s active in- 
terest, having been given $50,000. 

Many religious and_ charitable institutions 
have also received bequests from Miss Dodge, 
the largest sum being that of $500,000 to the 
National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of whose educational work she 
has long been an active promoter. 

Miss Dodge gave not only her means, but 
herself to the work she loved. She was never 
happier than when she gathered around her, in 
her handsome Madison avenue home, young 
working women in whose welfare she felt a 
strong and unremitting concern. She was a 
motherly figure in late middle life, of ripe ex- 
perience and keen insight into human nature. 
She was above medium height, with intellec- 
tual head, her strong features and bright gray 
eyes being lit by the glow of unselfish interests 
in others. 

Miss Dodge was radical in her educational 
ideas. She favored self-government and _ self- 
reliance. Vocational training and _ character 
building were among the educational advances 
which she advised and promoted. 

Few women been more _ helpful to 
women. The New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children, the Working Girls’ Vacation 
Fund, the women’s department of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and the Associa- 
tion of Working Girls, are all remembered in 
her bequests as they were aided in her life. Of 
her total fortune of two-millions more than 
three-fourths has gone to public causes. 
Among these beneficiaries are included the 
Y. M. C. A., the Travelers’ Aid, the Presby- 
terian Boards of Home and Foreign Missions 
and the State Charities Association. 
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Broadminded and farseeing Miss Dodge 
believed that women’s influence and energies 
should be utilized in politics; that they should 
study to be loved and popular; that they should 
not do the same work for less wages than men; 
that business women should dress appropriately, 
and that goodness does not consist in outward 
show of religion but in doing little daily acts of 
consideration and love. 

She was a philanthropic daughter of the 
well-known philanthropist William Earl Dodge, 
and sister of Cleveland Hoadley Dodge, 
(treasurer of the Russell Sage . Foundation, 
president of the Board of Trustees of Robert 
College, trustee Carnegie Institution, Wash- 
ington, the John Slater Fund, etc.) 

Like her father she held wealth as a trust, 
and she spent her useful life in a successful en- 
deavor to render to humanity an equivalent for 
the blessings she had received. 


NOBLE APPEAL TO PARENTS 

[West Chester, Pennsylvania, Addisan L. Jones, su- 
perintendent, has a Board of Education that has made 
the most wholesome, significant, and vital appeal to 
parents which we have seen. It was sent to all parents 
upon the opening of school after the Thanksgiving 
recess. ] 

The School Board in its desire to cooperate 
with parents in getting the best results from the 
advantages offered in the public schools and to 
increase the efficiency of the teaching, is 
prompted to issue this open letter to parents and 
guardians. 

In general, it may be said that regular atten- 
dance, punctuality and obedience are absolutely 
essential to success in any system of schools. 
West Chester is particularly fortunate in having 
very few homes in which children are detained 
from schools for any causes but those most neces- 
sary, or where disobedience in school is at all 
tolerated by the parents. 

The School Board has provided sanitary build- 
ings, ventilated, lighted and heated in accordance 
with the best known methods; and has procured 
the most skilful teachers. The conditions are 
such as are conducive to comfort and good work 
in school. 

Home study is necessary. Every pupil in the 
High School has daily four lessons to prepare. 
One or two of these can be prepared in school 
during vacant periods, thus leaving work to be 
done at home. The length of time to be spent 
on out-of-school study varies with different pupils 
and on different days. It is therefore difficult to 
lay down rules to govern home study; but in 
general, it may be said that unless a pupil is do- 
ing considerable systematic study at home every 
day, it is certain that he is not getting all of his 
school work well done. If pupils report that they 
have no home study to do, parents should com- 
municate at once with the superintendent or prin- 
cipal, so that matters may be righted and failure 
may be avoided. 

It is usually well understood by parents that 
social distractions, especially on school day even- 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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Cwo Sonnets from the Pedaguese 


FRANCES MOREHOUSE, Normal, Illinois. 


Bud Johnson (may his troublous tribe decrease) 
Delights the festive spit-ball hand-grenade 
Surely to throw; nor doth he ever cease 

His neighbor's desk and luncheon-box to raid. 
He pulls the well-laid curls of some small maid, 
Whose weeping doth the general quiet mar; 
And oft at recess, in retired glade, 

He puffs, with swagger fit, a black cigar, 

I would reprove him, but I fear that so 

Some childish impulse, welling from his heart, 
I might inhibit, and the sacred art 

Of boyish self-expression undergo 

A chilling blight, and I be brought to blush 
Thus playful spontaneity to crush. 


Il. 


My little brother Bill—poor simple child ! 
Inquires of me the capital of Spain. 

I might have told him, offhand, with a wild 
Sweet disregard of principles—explain 

Just where, how called. But miserably vain 
Were pedagogic wisdom, thus to fail; 
Method subjected to a fearful strain, 

And normal training made of no avail. 
Therefore I labored for an hour or two 

This problem for to solve by methods true; 
And when he failed by logic to succeed, 

I made him search for it in tomes, and read. 
He worked so hard he lost his temper, quite. 
Ergo, he will remember it aright. 
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NOBLE APPEAL TO PARENTS 


(Continued trom page 122} 


ings, are nearly always fatal to successful school 
work. It is now the rule in nearly all families 
that the pupils spend their evenings regularly in 
the home, excepting on Friday and Saturday. 
Since the school studies are sufficient to occupy 
all the time of the pupils, except such as is taken 
for recreation or needed service in the home, any 
special outside recreation or entertainments dur- 
ing the week handicap the pupils in their lesson 
preparation. 

It is only natural for pupils to be interested in 
many things outside the schoolroom. Some of 
these interests can be turned to good account by 
the skilful teacher and the wise parent. In 
other cases these outside interests invade the 
schoolroom and demoralize the entire school. A 
series of events that take pupils away from their 
evening studies, a succession of parties, the 
preparation for any entertainment that necessi- 
tates several rehearsals, will usually mar the 
otherwise successful work of the year. No 
amount of financial gain can compensate the 
community if the time of the pupils is commercial- 
ized and the school work is neglected. 

In a community such as ours, nearly every 
home affords excellent environment for sufficient 
social recreation, as well as for evening study; in 
consequence, there should not be required the 
club room for the boys, and the exacting duties of 
the preparation for outside entertainment during 
school day evenings. 

It is therefore urged upon parents that they 
guard with jealous care the time of their children 
against the encroachments made upon it. In 
many cases the objects for which the time of the 
pupils is used are entirely worthy; and vet the 
education of the children should not be jeopar- 
dized by any project that can be carried forward 
in any other way. 

It is further urged upon parents by the School 
Board that they consider the time and strength of 
their children a most valuable asset, and that they 
aid the school authorities and their children at 
the same time by inculcating ideas of good work 
in school and regular daily study hours in the 
homes. 


By order of the School Board. 


ELWOOD PATRICK, President. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, Secretary. 
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COTTAGE PLAN FOR SCHOOLS OF 
GLENDALE, ARIZONA 


MKS. LEETA COX 

Since the admittance of Arizona to the Union 
the eves of the United States have been directed 
toward this state to see how she would assume 
the new role, with its larger responsibilities. 
That she has proven her ability to meet the oc- 
casion is evidenced by the masterful way in 
which she has obtained a modernized constitu- 
tion for the people, and reserved all natural re- 
sources. 

Probably no other state, excepting California, 
has experienced the rapid and constant growth 
that this state has had since the building of the 
Roosevelt Dam. With a climate where, it is 
the boast of the people that the sun shines every 
day, and where the large majority of the popu- 
lation sleep in the open air the year round, a 
soil that is of the best, an unlimited supply of 
water, and with easy access to large industrial 
centers, is it any wonder that Arizona is being 
rapidly settled with people from every state, 
who wish to avail themselves of these oppor- 
tunities? 

Here in the most extensive and best situated 
district of the Salt River Valley is the town of 
Glendale, noted previously for its large sugar 
factory, its stock raising and cantaloupe indus- 
try, but Glendale is going to stand forth be- 
cause of its superior school system, for here is 
tound one of the newest ideas of school archi- 
tecture. The following is the history of the 
birth and development of Glendale’s Cottage 
School System :— 

The school district proper, which is the unit 
of school management in Arizona, comprises 
sixteen sections of land, all of which is under 
cultivation. This land is being very rapidly di- 
vided into small farm units. When one rel- 
izes that a man: with an average family can make 
a comfortable living from twenty acres, it is 
readily seen that the census of the rural dis- 
tricts in Arizona is much greater than that of 
her sister states. 

The population of the district is composed 
of the usual types of the schools of the South- 
west, each with his ideas of school needs and pur- 
poses, also the usual Mexican element and a 
Russian colony. ‘Fhe latter are susceptible of 
education, but because of their ideals of child 
labor they are irregular in attendance, or else a 


The old general rule was that educated people did not perform manual labor. They 
managed to eat their bread, leaving the toil of producing it to the uneducated. But now 
nearly all are educated— quite too nearly all to have the labor of the uneducated in any 
wise adequate to the support of the whole. It follows from this that henceforth educated 
people must labor. Otherwise education itself would become a positive and intolerable 
evil. No country can sustain in idleness more than a small percentage of its numters. 
The great ‘majority must labor at something productive. From these premises the prob 
lem springs,“How can labor and education be the most satisfactorily combined?” 


—Abraham Lincoln 
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NEW HOME OF D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
Chicago, Lllinois, 


constant annoyance as truants. These two ele- 
ments need to be instilled with the ideals oi 
cleanliness and of personal responsibility, and 
the school is the only source that will reach the 
children and make them what society demands. 

The board of trustees did not realize how 
materially the school census had been increas- 
ing and, after careful investigation made in July, 
1912, found that there were no schoolrooms 
for three of the largest classes. There was no 
money in the building fund, and as school must 
open September 15, there was no time for a 
bond election. 

A mass meeting was called, and the Board 
was asked to rent suitable rooms, providing a 
responsible contractor would erect them on the 
school ground, and make the proper rental con- 
tract. 

The matter was placed in the hands of 
Homer Davis, the newly elected principal, 
and to him much credit is due, because of the 
wide vision he had regarding the requirements 


of the Glendale School. He planned three 
separate classrooms, each 24 ft. by 30 ft., sub- 
stantially built. Bids were called for, and they 
were built for $2,000. 

Then came a more remarkable growth than 
in any former year. The average daily attend- 
ance being fifty per cent. greater than during 
the previous year. This crowded every room to 
overtiowing, making it necessary to do more 
building for the next year. 

Another mass meeting was called at which 
time Mr. Davis was called upon to give a re- 
port. He stated that one-room buildings had 
proven very desirable, adding that if they had 
been planned for permanent school buildings, 
they could have been improved as to lighting 
and ventilating, and gave the following reasons 
for preferring the single classroom to the multi- 
room school building. 

First—The classrooms are not disturbed by 
adjoining rooms. 


[Continued on Page 129) 
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SCHOOL BOARD CONGRESS 


The weakness of some Departments of the 
National Education Association all the time and 
the weakness of most of them some of the time is 
cause for regret if not for humiliation. 

It is almost impossible to make an attractive 
program for a Department without using per- 
sons who are on the general program and such 
persons naturally make their great effort for the 
greater occasion and donot draw for the Depart- 
ment, 

The School Board Department should be one 
of the most vital and attractive of the Depart- 
ments of the National Education Association, 
rivaling even the general session. 

Its frequent inefficiency has been inexplicable, 
as well as inexcusable. 

Fortunately the Oakland meeting promises 
to change all this. If President O. M. Plum- 
mer of Portland, Oregon, succeeds in his plans, 
he will have program ~not_ ex- 
celled by any of the general _ sessions. 
If Mr. Plummer cannot do it no one else need 
try. If it cannot be done in connection with the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition it is not likely to be 
done anywhere. 

If boards of education will not send one of 
their members to the only meeting in which men 
of national significance discuss their problems, 
it is a hopeless proposition. No meeting has 
such educational possibilities as this. 

The only feature of the entire educational 
field that nowhere specifies any qualifications 
except to secure an appointment or get the 
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votes is membership on a board of education. 
In every state there are some educational quali- 
fications for all teachers. In some states there 
are also some professional qualifications. In 
many states there are special educational and 
professional qualifications for superintendents 
and supervisors. In many states there are 
specific requirements for janitors, as for firemen 
and policemen, but nowhere under the Stars 
and Stripes is there any specified qualification, 
physical, mental, or moral, educational or pro- 
fessional, for members of a board of education. 
The fact that members of boards of education 
are almost invariably among the best men and 
women in the community is due to the self- 
sacrificing spirit of leaders in society, and to 
the high standards of public sentiment regard- 
ing the schools. 

If such men and women are willing to serve 
disinterestedly without compensation the least 
that a community can do is to send one of them 
to the only meeting in America where men and 
women of national significance discuss their 
specific problems. Let the meeting of the De- 
partment at Oakland in August, 1915, be every- 
way worthy of the boards of education of 
America. 
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THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY 


One of the grandest achievements of America 
will be the building of the Lincoln Highway 
from ocean to ocean. Much of it is already 
complete, so near completion is it that inci- 
dentals are being considered. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
taken in charge the task of planting trees and 
Howers along the Lincoln highway from ocean 
to ocean. The planting of each State is to be 
individual and done by the local women’s clubs. 

In the East laurel and white oak trees have 
been chosen as symbolizing the strength and 
grandeur of Lincoln’s character. In the three 
I’s, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, the prairie rose 
will be planted, indicative of the heart of Lin- 
coln and his clemency. At the Golden Gate will 
be a long line of California poppies fringed with 
blue lupine. 

The eucalyptus, the magnolia, the pepper, the 
olive, the walnut and the California oak will line 
the road west of the Sierras. The sega lily and 
the cottonwood in Utah. Cedar and juniper in 
Nevada, while butternuts, maples, spruce, pine 
and fir trees will be planted from the Rockies to 
the Alleghanies and beyond and the entire 3,500 
miles will be an alameda. 

Every schoolyard along the highway is to be 
planted. It has been too much the practice to 
choose barren and desolate spots for school 
buildings. The women plan to have the famous 
Lincoln elms budded and to plant a cutting in 
front of each schoolhouse. There will also be a 


flag staff and an American flag in each school- 
yard. 
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It is proposed to plant berry-bearing shrubs, 
to erect bird shelters at intervals along the road 
and to prohibit the discharge of firearms within 
half a mile of the highway. The wild things are 
exceedingly - intelligent. They will pass the word 
that in the Lincoln highway they will be immune. 
That there man is not their enemy. 

The Lincoln Highway Association has given 
the women’s work the utmost encouragement. 
Others cooperating in the work of beautifying 
the ocean to ocean road arethe American Associ- 
ation of Landscape Architects,the Wild Flower 
Preservation Society of America, the Audubon 
Society and in a number of States the governors, 
state consuls of the Lincoln highway, state for- 
esters and road commissioners. 


A UNIQUE STUDY IN EDUCATION 

Since new methods of measuring and testing 
of results in education have been devised within 
recent years, educators have advanced one step 
farther, and are now testing individual children 
and races in order to determine individual and 
race differences. Dr. Morse, of the University 
of South Carolina, has determined some very 
valuable results in a comparative study of the 
mental abilities of white and colored children. 
These studies will have a profound bearing upon 
the shaping of the course of study of the 
schools to meet the abilities and needs of these 
two races as they work and live side by side. 

A new study is now in progress in which Dr. 
A. W. Trettien, of the University of Kansas, is 
making a comparative study of the mental at- 
titudes, abilities and interests of Indian children 
with the white race. Much interest is being 
awakened by the teachers in Haskell Institute, 
who are taking part in these studies, and the re- 
sults obtained by such a study will, without 
doubt, have important scientific as well as edu- 
cational bearing. Such comparative studies are 
entirely lacking today, and when completed, will, 
without doubt, throw light upon the race problem 
and race education. 


THE GREATEST HALL OF FAME 

lf New York selects with care the names of 
522 men and women, living and dead, from all 
America and the world for her 522 schoolhouses 
she will have the greatest hall of fame in Ameri- 
ca. We say this without the slightest sugges- 
tion of criticism of the grand hall of fame in 
New York University, but the ruling there is 
that one must have been dead ten years before he 
can be voted up, a provision necessary for perma- 
nent fame. 

Pasadena has made herself justly and nobly 
famous by naming one of her three high schools 
“The Jane Addams” high school, and Pueblo 
has honored herself in having the bas relief 
panel on one of her high schools a life-sized re- 
presentation of Charles W. Eliot. Such cities de- 


serve the fame they have won by these se- 
lections. 
With 522 men and women enshrined in the 


public schools of New York, there will be a 
remarkably efficient presentation of the thought 
and action of the world. 
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D. C. HEATH & CO. IN CHICAGO 


Secretary F, F. Hummel, Chicago manager 
for D. C. Heath & Company, has purchased for 
the corporation, the famous Arthur Meeker resi- 
dence on Prairie avenue, near Nineteenth street, 
as headquarters for the house. This adds greatly 
to the making of Prairie avenue from Nineteenth 
to lwenty-third street educational head- 
quarters. When Ginn and Company went out 
there as pioneers it seemed a long way off but 
since then the American Book Company, the 
Charles E. Merrill Company, and now D. C. 
Heath and Company have purchased near there. 
These four great publishing houses own their 
Chicago properties. 

In D. C. Heath and Company's new building 
there are twenty rooms and 22,000 square feet 
of floor space, or about a third more than they 
have had in the Studebaker building. 


ww 


MINNESOTA ASPIRATIONS 


The Legislature of Minnesota in 1913 created 
the education commission “to make careful study 
and investigation of conditions with respect to 
public education, including the public school sys- 
tem and public educational institutions, and the 
relation of the educational institutions one to 
another and to the public school system; to re- 
commend a general plan for the organization 
and administration of public education and pub- 
lic educational institutions. The general pur- 
pose of the commission shall be to effect econ- 
omy and efficiency with respect to the several 
branches of public education in this state.” 

The report of this commission is an impor- 
tant and interesting document deserving the at- 
tention of educators everywhere. It is reason- 
ably conservative in its recommendations, never- 
theless, if adopted it will make more changes in 
educational support, administration, and methods 
than has come to any other state in many a day. 


«+4 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


Buhl, Idaho, is one of the most attractively 
wide-awake progressive cities in the country. 

The high school supports a fourteen-piece or- 
chestra and a twenty-piece uniformed band. All 
instruction and music are furnished at the ex- 
pense of the school. Instruction is free and 
credit is given, not only for such work, but for 
music that is taken from outside teachers of ap- 
proved ability. 

Emergency rooms are furnished in both build- 
ings and free medical examination and service is 
furnished for all pupils needing the attentioa 
of a physician either from defects, sickness or ac- 
cidents. 

The school buildings are opened for all com- 
munity meetings and a testing station is main- 
tained where all patrons of the school may have 
tests made of dairy cattle and records kept free of 
charge. A livestock and poultry census of the dis- 
tricts is taken annually in connection with work 
in agriculture. 

The school is organized on the centralized 
plan. Fifteen school vans of the most approved 
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construction are used to 
school. 

Buhl was the first in the state to assume the 
expense of the movable school of agriculure in 
connection with the state university as an edu- 
cational feature worth paying for from its regu- 
lar funds. 

Buhl gets ninety-two per cent. ofthe pupils that 
pass the eighth grade into the high school. Its 
gymnasium is open to the public at specified in- 
tervals during the winter months. 
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EDUCATION IN OHIO STATE 


The Ohio State University is putting its De- 
partment of Education on a new basis with 
better financial and professional recognition. It 
has been made a “School of Education” with a 
dean who is privileged to sit with the elect. 

Professor George W. Knight of the history de- 
partment of the university, the dean, has been in 
the university for seventeen years. He is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan, class 
of °%8, and was honored with the Doctorate of 

Philosophy in 1889. 

' Associated with Dr. Knight are Dr. Samuel W. 
Brown, of the State Normal School, San Fran- 
cisco; Dr. L. F. Anderson, of the University of 
Illinois; George F. Arps, Rudolph Pintner, A. 
P. Weiss, University of Missouri; Thomas H. 
Hainesfi of Haverford and John E. Evans. 


transport pupils to 


KNITTING 


We were not a little amused at a state con- 
vention recently to hear an official circular letter 
read asking all teachers to refrain from knitting 
and fancy work during the session. It seemed 
a singular request to make but before our smile 
wore off we saw an account of an incident in a 
Massachusetts court in Boston. While a case 
was being tried a Mrs. Russell, whose husband 
was being sued in a minor civil suit, took her 
knitting out of a bag and began work. She was 
promptly informed by the court that knitting is 
not permitted in a Massachusetts court, and she 
returned her needles and yarn to the bag. If 
knitting is not allowed in a court it certainly 
should not be allowed in an educational con- 
vention. 


ROPING OFF A STREET 


In Sacramento, Superintendent Charles C. 
Hughes, has succeeded in roping off the entire 
street on one side of the schoolhouse so that 
the children can have it for play purposes. At 
first some persons driving or teaming growled 
at having to go around, but since the first few 
days no one complains. 


The Congress on Vocational Education, meet- 
ing at the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, in July, 1915, will bring together leaders 
of education who are seeking to solve the prob- 
lem of leading boys and girls to select and pre- 
pare definitely for their life work while in 
school. 
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HARTWELL TO MUSKEGON 


S. O. Hartwell, for twelve years superintend- 
ent at Kalamazoo where he has made a record 
for progressive educational activities will be- 
come superintendent of the schools of Muskegon 
in July. Muskegon has as good an opportunity 
for educational achievement as any city in the 
country, because it has the best financial equip- 
ment of any city in the country. Mr. Hartwell’s 
salary will be $3,800. 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ PROGRAM 


The complete program of the meeting of the 
National Education Association Department 
of Superintendence to be held in Cincinnati, 
lebruary 23 to 26, is given in the news depart- 
‘nent of this issue of the Journal of Education. 

The current school news is important, and 
should be printed; but the coming meeting of 
the the Department of Superintendence will be 
the most important event in educational news 
for some time and its program is given to our 
readers at the earliest possible moment. 


PRIZE EPIGRAM 


Mr. H. H. Ward of Portland, Oregon, is al- 
Ways capturing prizes for business epigrams. His 
latest was won from the Eastern Underwriters 
Association of New York City. By substituting 
“education” for “‘life insurance” it makes a good 
epigram for all of us. 

“The Reserves in War,” versus the “Reserves 
in Education.” The one exists for death and 
destruction, and the other for the purpose of life 
and construction. 


There are 29,000,000 persons in the United 
States engaged in gainful occupations. Only four 
per cent. are in the professions, thirty-six per 
cent. are in agricultural activities, twenty-four 
per cent. in manufacturing occupations. ; 


The increase in the wealth of Wisconsin due to 
the efforts of the state agriculture alone is esti- 
mated to exceed twenty million dollars a year. The 
real thing in education pays. 


. Here is another from H. G. Wells: “There 
is no scientific improbability in making a gun 
that can be fired from New York to London.” 


Gary, Indiana, is fortunate in the envious 


school men who advertise her virtues by their 
folly. 


The Junior high school is as sure to be uni- 
versal in every modernized school system as the 
high school itself. 


Idaho has several rural districts that have a 
very charming teachers’ cottage. 


Luck advantages only the man who is pre- 
pared for it. 


February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 


National Education Association, 


_N Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22. 
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COTTAGE PLAN FOR SCHOOLS OF 
GLENDALE, ARIZONA 


(Continued from page 125) 


Second—The light can all be obtained from 
the north, which is a decided advantage in this 
climate. 

Third—The best ventilation can always be 
had throughout, because ventilation can be 
placed on all sides. This means much less danger 
from contagious or infectious diseases. 

Fourth—There is no hallway in which pupils 
from all grades congregate and thus enhance 
the opportunity for spreading of disease. 

Fifth—There is no danger of fire. 

Sixth—The flexibility of this plan will save 
many dollars in the future. More rooms will 
not be built than needed, therefore we will not 
be paying interest on money invested in parti- 
ally unoccupied school buildings. 

Public interest was aroused. The Board re- 
quested Mr. Davis to go into the detail of the 
matter. The principal objection to the plan 
seemed to be the cheap appearance of the 
buildings. | Many who were. enthusiastic over 
the advantages which the plan suggested, were 
reluctant to accept it because it would not be of 
a substantial character. 

Many were willing to accept the advantages, 
even though the cost might be materially 
greater than the same number of rooms in a 
multi-room building. At a second mass meeting, 
Mr. Davis reported that he had consulted Mr. 
Knipe, an architect and structual engineer of 
Phoenix, who had built several school buildings 
in the Valley, and who was thoroughly con- 
versant with the needs of a schoolroom. Mr. 
Knipe proved that one-room buildings could 
be built of the best material, practically fire- 
proof, at a less cost per room, than a multi- 
room building of the same material. 

The Board secured an option on _ twenty- 
three acres of ground, had Mr. Knipe draw up 
a plan, and then presented it to the school 
electors for approval. 

Work was started almost immediately and 
five of the primary grade rooms were erected 
to meet the present demand. 

When all the buildings are completed, there 
will be three main groups, primary, intermediate 
and grammar, with a large auditorium in the 
centre, 

These separate classrooms are 24 by 30 feet, 
inside, with a six-foot ante-room across the end. 
The light is secured from the west and the 
north, the west light being shut out by tan 
shades during school hours, but allowed to 
flood the room, when the pupils are dismissed. 
Ventilators (no light) are placed in the south 
wall over the blackboards; also in the ceiling, 
where the air is drawn into a thirty-inch cham- 
ber, with large ventilators on all sides. 

All pupils are seated facing east. The 
teachers now working in the new primary rooms 
speak very enthusiastically of them. One 
teacher who has taught both in the rural and 
city schools of lowa; one year in the city 
school of Yoakum, Texas, and ten years in the 
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city schools of Woodward, Oklahoma, says that 
these rooms are the best she has ever worked 
in, and that the lighting and ventilating are 
ideal. 

Parents, who were dubious at first, are now 
entering heartily into a plan to beautify the 
grounds, and this too, will soon be accom- 
plished. They all have a mental picture of the 
well arranged gray pebble-dashed buildings, 
covered with vines, broad cement walks, many 
shade trees, a few well kept flowers, a small 
vegetable garden and playgrounds filled with 
apparatus for developing the minds and muscles 
of the children. 

For the working out of this plan, much credit 
is due Mr. Knipe, the architect, who constantly 
kept in mind the best interests of the pupils; 
and to Mr. Davis goes the commendation for 
its adoption, as it was through his untiring ef- 
forts that the plan was made, and its many good 
points brought out. To Mr. Reed, editor of 
the Glendale News, to a wide-awake Board of 
Trustees, and last but not least, to a progres- 
sive citizenry, go the credit for this plan. 
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NOTABLE STORY WRITING 
[ Editorial. ] 


Some of the best impromptu school story 
writing was in the Condon School, Eugene, Ore- 
gon. 

The principal made this statement and this was 
all the directions given :— 

I have been studying you stories 
and would like to see what you can do in 
fifteen minutes. You have your paper 
and pencils ready. Now I will give you 
two minutes to think of something about 
which you want to write. I was think- 
ing it might be better for you to tell 
something about what you have seen 
or heard this week about the school- 
room or on your way home, or at home. 
Now think about it and I will give you 
the signal when to begin, and your 
teacher will tell you when to stop writ- 
ing, but be sure to give the subject of 
your story either before you begin or 
after you have finished. 

The stories were all written in fifteen minutes 
or less. These are the swhjects selected. 

FIRST GRADE. 

“My Cat,” “My Doll,” “My Uncle’s Pet 
Squirrel,” “When I Was Going Home,” “My 
Dog,” “A Baby Squirrel,” and “My Dog.” 

SECOND GRADE. 

“Going Home from School,” “My New 
Apron,” “My Cow,” “My Kitty,” “My Little Sis- 
ter,” “Rats,” “The School,” “The School,” “My 
Sister,” “Our Trap,” “When I Missed the Car,” 
“Spencer’s Butte,” “Fourth of July,” “Our Colts,” 


“Catching a Rat,” “A Bird,” “My Aunt,” “My | 


Trip,” “Climbing a Ladder. 
THIRD GRADE. 

“A Fight,” “What We Did Monday,” “At Re- 
cess,’ “What I Saw on the Way Home from 
School,” “What I Do at Recess.” “Cotton,” 
“Playing Blackman,” “The Woodsaw,” Pine 
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Cones,” “Playing in the Basement,” “Playing on 
the Lawn,” “In the Basement,’ “The Party,” 
“My Lessons,” What Vernon Meats Done To- 
day,” “The Barn,” “About Bonner,” “What I Saw 
in the Basement,” “Climbing a Ladder,” “The 
Appleman,” “The Day Before the Fair,” “When 
Floyd Got His Cap Wet,” “A Trip to the Hill.” 
FOURTH GRADE. 

“Out in the Woods,” “On My Way Home, 
“On My Way Home from School,” “My Climb,” 
“The Fall,” “While I Was at School,” “What | 
Did,” “When We Were Coming to School,” 
“Down in the Basement,” “Over to Grace’s 
House,” ‘What I Saw Down in the Basement,” 
“When We Go Home from School,” “When We 
Went Home,” “What I Did Last Night,” “A 
Waterdog,” “What I Did Yesterday,” “Playing 
in the Basement,” “Making Dams,’ “Monday,” 
“Down to Paddock’s,” “The Horse,” “Playing 
Blackman,” “The Show,” “The Bad Boys.” 

FIFTH GRADE. 
“A Rainy Night,” “When It Snowed,” “When 
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I Went to My Aunt’s House,” “Snow Last Win- 
ter,” “I Heard We Had Some Roses in Bloom,” 
“What I Did Saturday,” “What I Did in the 
Evening,” “A Trip to the Beach,” “Thanksgiving 
at School,” “The Ditch,” “Playing Tag,” “Money 
“Stolen,” “The Cow,” “One Day When I Was 
Coming Home from School,” “Going Hunting,” 
“What We Did Tuesday,” “A Runaway,” ‘The 
Wreck,” Stealing Lunches,” “Going Home from 
School,” “The People in Turkey,” “The Stone 
Quarry,” 


SIXTH GRADE. 


“Playing in the Creek,” “Playing on the 
Trapeze,” “Good Things About Condon,” “The 
Picnic in the Park,” “Going Fishing,” “One Even- 
ing This Week,’ “Going Home This Noon,” 
“The Farm,” “Picking Blackberries,” “A Bicycle 
Ride,” “Climbing a Ladder,” ‘“The School Boys,” 
“Sunday Afternoon,” “What I Did This Noon, 
“Trapping,” “The Register’s Mop Rag,” “Foot- 
ball,” “An Afternoon’s Fun.” 
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BOY SCOUTS— (V) 


CHARLES W. ELICGT, LL. D., 


President Emeritus of Harvard University = 


The scout is to be cheerful. If we could all 
obey that injunction, what an immense increase 
would at once be made in the sum of happiness! 
But to increase the sum of human happiness is 
the main object of civilization, and the boy 
scouts will be contributing to the advance of 
civilization when they obey the injunction, “Be 
cheerful, wherever you are, whatever you are 
doing; do it with a smile; do it brightly and 
cheerfully.” If a boy scout by his own good cheer 
lights up one gloomy countenance a day, or 
makes one grumbler smile, he will well fulfill 
his daily duty “to do at least one good turn to 
somebody every day.” 

The scout must be thrifty. He must not 
waste. He must not destroy anything wantonly 
and he must make the best use of his own op- 
portunities. To make the best use of one’s 
chances is the real thrift in the conduct of life. 
There is a good deal of talk nowadays about 
equality of opportunity. We democrats have 
learned that men or women are not really 
equal; that, indeed, they are absolutely un- 
equal and various to infinity, and that the freer 
men and women are, and the freer children are, 
the more unlike and unequal they become, and 
the more unequal in amount their possesssions 
become. As Emerson pointed out eighty years 
ago,— ‘Let two men start in the morning with 
ten cents each, and by night one will have be- 
come the possessor of fifty cents, and the other 
will have lost his ten cents.” Freedom taken 
in connection with the infinite diversity of men 
and women, necessarily results in deep and 
broad inequalities, and accordingly, the United 
States represents the greatest inequalities in 
the world as regards property, It is inevitable 


that in a free country of great resources im- 
mense inequalities as regards possessions 
should be developed.. Seeing these results ot 
freedom, we democrats attach great importance 
to equality of opportunity, and we especially 
desire that all children shall have equal oppor- 
tunities. But here again we cherish a vain 
hope, for what is an oportunity for one child 
is no opportunity at all for another, since the 
opportunity which one can seize, the other is 
wholly incompetent to seize. Heredity and en- 
vironment combine to make impossible 
equality of opportunity for children. Never- 
theless every child in a free country should be 
enabled to seize on and make good use of every 
opportunity which its nature and its surround- 
ings permit it to utilize. In that way the child 
will have the chance to make the best of him- 
self, to his own advantage and to the advantage 
of the entire community. That is the freedom 
which the thrifty boy scout ought to enjoy. He 
will work faithfully, waste nothing, and make 
the best use of his chances. He will save his 
money, so that he may pay his own way; but 
he is also expected to be generous and helpful 
toward worthy objects outside his own immedi- 
ate interests. He will get money and save 
money in order to be helpful, in order to pro- 
mote his own interests indeed, but also in order 
that he may be helpful to other people. Herein 
the scout law teaches sound republican doc- 
trine. It inculcates the wisdom of free and pro- 
gressive communities,—the accumulation of 
capital by thrift and the use of capital with pub- 
lic spirit. 

The scout is to be brave. He must have the 
courage to face danger in spite of fear. There 
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is a courage which is purely animal, and which 
prompts to fighting for fighting’s sake, or to 
risking one’s life recklessly without thought of 
the possible or probable sacrifice. The really 
brave man is the man who is courageous in the 
face of danger in spite of fear and knowledge 
of the risk taken. The brave man is courage- 
ous enough to endure defeat, and to try again, 
in spite of failure. Defeat does not daunt him 
or crush him. He is persistently and deliberately 
brave, as well as brave by impulse or on the 
spur of the moment. Every boy scout who 
does the work laid out for him by the rules be- 
tween twelve and eighteen years of age will 
have opportunities to test himself as to this kind 
of courage and to cultivate it. 

The scout is to be clean. “He keeps clean 
in body and thought; he stands for clean speech, 
clean sport, clean habits; and he travels with a 
clean crowd.” That last instruction is ex- 
pressed in the language of the day; but it is an 
excellent instruction—‘“Travel with a clean 
crowd.” Thomas B. Reed of Maine, long 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, a re- 
markable man of rough integrity, hot partisan- 
ship, and blunt speech, being asked one day to 
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explain why he was a Republican when many 
of the principles he advocated seemed to direct 
him toward the other party, replied, “Because 
in my state, Maine, the Republicans are the 
cleanest crowd.” The boy scout code has ap- 
propriated that wisdom. 

The boy scout is reverent. “He is reverent 
toward God. He is faithful in his religious 
duties, and respects the convictions of others 
in matters of custom and religion.” This is the 
last article in the scout law. It touches the 
inner springs of moral and religious life, which 
are reverence and fidelity—reverence toward the 
Infinite Intelligence, Power, and Love, and 
fidelity to the religious conceptions in which he 
was nurtured. Here again we come upon funda- 
mental doctrines of the Pilgrim Fathers who 
landed at Plymouth in the year 1620. They be- 
lieved first in reverence towards God, then tn 
fidelity to their own religious principles for 
which they had suffered persecution and exile; 
and lastly, in absolute toleration in religion. The 
scout law in its last article follows the essen- 
tial Pilgrim rules for the individual and the cor- 
porate life-—Address. 
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TEN SANITARY COMMANDMENTS FOR 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


In every school which may be considered pass- 
ably sanitary the following conditions shall ob- 
tain :— 

1. Heating by at least a properly jacketed 
stove. (No unjacketed stove to be allowed.) 

Ventilation by direct outdoor aid inlets and by 
adequate and direct foul air outlets. 

2. Lighting from left side of room (or from 
left and rear) through window space at least one- 
fifth of floor space in area. 

3. Cleanliness of school as good as in the 
home of a careful housekeeper. 

4. Furniture sanitary in kind, and easily and 
frequently cleaned. Seats and desks adjustable 
and hygienic in type. 

5. Drinking water from a pure source  pro- 
vided by a sanitary drinking fountain. 

6. Facilities for washing hands, and individ- 
ual towels. 

7. Toilets and privies sanitary in type and in 
care (with no cesspools unless water-tight) and 
no neglected privy boxes or vaults. 

8. Fhes and mosquitoes excluded by thorough 
screening of schoolhouse and toilets. 

9. Obscene and defacing marks absolutely ab- 
sent from schoolhouse and privies. 

10. Playground of adequate size for every ru- 
ral school.—Prepared by Dr. T. D. Wood, Co- 
lumbia University, Chairman of the Committee 
on Health Problems of the National Council 
of Education. 
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THE DECIMAL SYSTEM OF NUMBERS 


Le C. KARPINSKI 
University of Michigan 


The system of numbers which we use is made 
possible by the zero, the symbol of nothing. 
To understand the fundamental nature of this 
system you must be able to construct other sys- 
tems upon some other base than ten. In the 
decimal system a unit in the first place represents 
one, in the second place ten, in the third place 
the square of ten, increasing always in powers of 
ten. In a system with two as the base a unit 
in the first place would again represent a unit: 
in the second place it would represent two; in 
the third place it would represent the square of 
two, increasing as you proceed to the left al- 
ways by powers of two. In this system only two 
symbols would be necessary, a symbol for a unit 
and a symbol for no unit, or a zero. 

The numbers from 1 to 10, also 25 and 50, in 
a binary or two-system would be written as 
follows :— 

1, 300, 101, 110, 111, 1000, 1001. 
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1010, 1100, 110010, 110010 for 50 # means 

10, 25, 50. 
that 50 is the sum of 32+-16+2 or the fifth, 
fourth, and first powers of two. Every boy 
should vote for this binary system of numbers is 
the multiplication table is only one times one is 
one, and the addition table is just as brief, 1+1 
is 10 (or 2 as we write it). 

In a quinary or five system the above numbers 
would be written:— 

1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 20, 100, 200, 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7%, 8, 9,10, 25 50. 
123 in this system would represent one 25 and 
two 5’s and 3 ones or 38. 

Instead of decimal fractions we would have 
in the binary system binary fractions. Repeat- 
ing decimals would be much more common 
than they are in our system. .1, .01, .001, 
.000001 would represent 1-2, 1-4, 1-8, 11-64 in- 
stead of 1-10, 1-100, 1-1000, and 1-1000000. 


GIVE THE CRIPPLES A CHANCE 


The Good Will spirit prevailing this year shows that 
the bond of sympathy and Good Will to all men has not 
died out. The strong help the weak and the fortunate 
help the unfortunate. 

Sentiment is necessary in all humanitarian movements 
but it needs a generous amount of good common sense 
and reasoning to secure the best results. It has been 
proven, if you deprive the human being of food, warmth 
and opportunities to be self-respecting and self-support- 
ing, the animal love of life will soon consume the divine 
spark and no sweetmeats or toys appeal to them in such 
a condition. 

How many can answer, at random, the following 
questions about a class of unfortunates that have been 
proven the neglect of the nation? Benefits of all kinds 
for every class of unfortunates imaginable are given, in 
the press, 365 days of the year, excepting the cripples. 

How many cripples live in your neighborhood? 

How many crippled children attend the school in your 
district? If they do not attend school, why not? 

What facilities to help the cripples to become useful 
citizens, do you know to exist? 

Does your Church or Sunday School encourage the 
attendance of cripples? 

What have you done personally to help a cripple to 
secure an education or position or learn a trade? 

What have you done to brighten the life of any 
cripple? 

Should these dwarfed, misshapened, twisted, dis- 
membered in body be forced to be crippled in mind also? 
Are they not entitled to an education as well as all other 
children of the United States? Precious little has been 
done for them so far, for only five of the forty-eight states 
have so far considered the cripples welfare worth con- 
sideration. Last year iess than 5,000 cripples of the 
250,000 cripples in United States were given attention by 
the five states. ls that a fair ratio? 


Plans are being perfected in a number of states to 
make 1915 a banner year for the educational, physical, 
social and spiritual betterment of cripples of mental 
power, thus answering their serious long unheard cry as 


Let a man makea better mousetrap than his nzighbor, though he build his house 
in the woods, the world will mik2 a bzatea path to his door.—John R. Paxton 
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done by our national organization, The United Workers 
for the Cripples, who devote 365 days of each year to 
their special work to secure justice for the crippled 
children of mental power. It is not a new relief station 
for this class of unfortunates. Will your state be one of 
the states to give this justice? Who will add their in- 
fluence towards the State Board of Education to open 
special free schools for ail crippled children? ; 

Our organization wishes the names and addresses ol 
all crippled children of and under school age. If not 
attending school, please state reason why. 

The Spartans, centuries ago, condemned every im- 
perfect child to death. What has this advanced civilized 
nation done for the mental darkness, worse than death, 
threatening the lives of the crippled children of mental 
power who have been denied their just rights of an ed- 
ucation? Is it any wonder that these denied special care, 
training and education in early life become degenerates 
in later life the worst class of vicious, bitter paupers? 
Is this not worth considering the souls and welfare as 
early as possible? 

Irrespective of age, creed, race or social standing, 
please include at least one cripple on your good will list 


this year and thus cheer a few of these long 
neglected ones. 
Mrs. F. W. Baumhoff, President, United 


Workers for the Cripples, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A NEW KIND OF HISTORY 


In this Journal of Education, for April 15, 1909, I pub- 
lished a discussion under the head of “Denatured His- 
tory.” It brought to me many approvals from all sec- 
tions of the nation, and in my studies I have kept the 
subject in mind since, until now I present something 
practical as a result. 

The idea advanced in the original contribution was 
that real history is a collection of biographies, that un- 
fortunately it is not taught that way, that as a_ conse- 
quence we do not remember it or get the proper results 
from it, and that it can be presented in a series of his- 
torical biographies about each of which would be 
grouped the main events of an epoch. ‘ 

Some of the names suggested for this were: Moses, 
Pericles, Caesar, Christ, Mohammed, Charlemagne, 
Alfred, Alexander, Luther, Petrarch, Napoleon, Wash- 
ington, Bismarck, Gladstone, Lincoln, etc. Of course 
this list will be doubled or more than that, as the names 
here given are only suggestions, the main idea being that 
anyone versed in the knowledge of these lives, would 
know much more history than the average person does 
know. 

I want to know now how many of the readers of this 
Journal (men or women) are enough interested in this 
suggestion to be willing to take a part in developing the 
work te a genuine result. Of course I only desire to 
hear from those who are prepared to undertake the writ- 
ing of one of the biographies and who are willing to do 
this. Fuller particulars wili be gone into with the per- 
sons after I hear from them, and I want the response to 
be very large. In writing, mention also as to whether or 
not you are interested in any current topic of general 
interest, and address me as follows: Bruce Craven, 
Trinity, N. C. 


L. M. A., Philadelphia: The Journal is of great help 
and inspiration to me. 


B. E. S., Vermont: I enjoy the Journal of Educa- 
tion very much, in fact more han any other educational 
paper. The editorials appeal to me especially, as well 
as the educational news from many states. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE EDUCATION OF THE MUSIC TEACHER. 
By Thomas Tapper, Litt. D. Philadelphia: Theodore 
Presser Company. Cloth. 223 pages. 

The great handicap in the teaching of music and art 
has been the conceit of so many teachers of these arts 
that if one had genius in art he inevitably had mastery in 
the art of teaching it. 

In the view of the music teacher—not so very long 
ago—the opening sentence of Mr. Tapper would have 
been worse heresy than was ever uttered pedagogically. 
“The education of fhe music teacher is never com- 
pleted.” Dr. Tapper not only says this but he proceeds 
to demonstrate it by showing what a noble art music 
teaching is. Here are a few of the twenty-five sugges- 
tive topics about which the writes: The Fundamental 
Requisites, Music Teaching as Service and as Pro- 
fession, Musical Theory, Music History and Biography, 
Music in the Home, Mechanical Musical Instruments, 
Community Music, A Type of Community Music in the 
United States, Public School Music, Music in Social 
Settlement Work, Seli-Expression in Music, Musical 
Composition, The Basis of Musical Memory, Teaching 
Material, The Music Club. 

Dr. Tapper is one of the keenest writers, one of the 
broadest minded musical artists, one of the most alert- 
minded leaders in community service, one of the most 
skilful teachers, and one of the most inspiring profes- 
sionalists we know, and in this book all phases of the 
author are at their best. 


THE TEACHING OF POETRY IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. By Arthur H. R. Fairchild, Professor of 
English, University of Missouri. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Cloth 184 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
During an interesting symposium on American poetry 

at the Twentieth Century Club one Saturday recently, Mr. 

Robert Haven Schauffler, a Massachusetts poet and 

essayist of more than ordinary promise, and Miss Amy 

Lowell spoke of the lack of appreciation of poetry in 

America. People are not trained to write it or to appre- 

ciate as they are trained in the other arts. This the two 

Massachusetts poets gave as one of the fundamental 

reasons why “we have not yet produced enough good 

American poetry to fill a five-foot shelf.” If this be a 

true cause, very likely Professor Fairchild’s text on 

teaching poetry will help towards remedying the situa- 
tion. He does not desire or attempt to joist upon any- 
one a final method of teaching poetry. He does not be- 
lieve such a method can be devised. Teaching poetry 
depends more than anything else on the personality of the 
teacher. Professor Fairchild is a great teacher, and 
those who study poetry under him, even through the 
printed page, are fortunate. This book is divided into 
two large sections, “Some Practical Work,” and “Some 

Formal Elements.” High school teachers will find both 

sections worth all the time they can spend on them. 


SOME TEXTUAL DIFFICULTIES IN 
PEARE. By Charles D. Stewart. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Cloth. 251 pages. Price, $1.35 net. 
It is fitting that the best of recent commentaries on 

Shakespeare should come out under the auspices of the 

Elizabethan Club of Yale, which possesses such a rare 

collection of Shakespearean literature. Students of 

Shakespeare, real students, will find in Charles D. 

Stewart’s book probably the sanest discussion of most 

points that has been offered in a long time. Authorities 

cannot be expected to agree, but they must see the merit 
of Mr. Stewart’s comparatively simple explanations of 
passages which have called forth such involved theories 
of the author’s probable meaning. None of the forty 
famous cruxes which are discussed in this book has 
heretofore been satisfactorily cleared up in commen- 
taries, but it seems as though on more than half of them 

Mr. Stewart has offered the final word. His solutions 

are founded not on conjecture but wholly on internal 

evidence and best of all by reference to the general 
tendency of Shakespeare’s thought. As an example, he 
makes “the mystery of Hamlet” no mystery at allby 

calling attention to the fact that Hamlet had become a 

man incapacitated to have emotion, and that there was 

accordingly nothing “inconsistent” in his behavior. 

Other passages he takes up so clearly and gives his solu- 

tion so simply and pleasantly that the book is a joy to 

read. The book is free from footnotes and constant 
references. It is as easy to read as an unedited edition 
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of one of Shakespeare’s masterpieces. 
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“WEALTH FROM THE SOIL. By C. C. Bowsfield, 
author of “Making the Farm Pay.” Chicago: Forbes 
& Co. 12 mo. Cloth. 319 pages. Price, $1.00 net. 
Here is a special message “to the many town people 

who wish to become farmers and land owners.” The 
author has been moved towards this work by the 
wumodern cry of “Back to the Land.” He approves the 
suggestion voiced by that cry. And he honestly be- 
‘lieves that there is “Wealth from the Soil,” and he gives 
‘in concise and attractive form his reason for his belief. 
In some thirty chapters—and not one of them a _ dull 
one—he gives illuminative facts concerning the farm facts 
about cattle, sheep, pork, wheat, corn, alfalfa, poultry, 
honey, apples, flowers, and a score of other productions 
that may be made to line one’s purse. Incidentally he 
alludes to the transportation question, the social life of 
the rural community, and other things that are live 
questions. The scope as well as the style of the book are 
all that can be desired. 


METAL-WORK. By Hugh M. Adam and James H. 
Evans, instructors in metal work in British schools. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 12 mo. Cloth. 
336 pages. Price, $1.40 net. 

A British book by competent authors. It is probable 
that in its educational system working in metal in 
England is carried to a larger degree than in America. 
However this may be, this book furnishes considerable 
insight into the way the English boys are trained in this 
very necessary branch of work. Metal work calls for an 
‘increased vigilance over working in wood, and so ex- 
tends the scope of a boy's activities. The authors of this 
volume divides it into three parts. Part I deals with 
metallurgy—the nature of the metals used in the handi- 
craft room. Part II treats of the tools and processes. 
Part III deals with workroom equipment, scheme of 
work and teaching methods. The work is fully and even 
handsomely illustrated, adding greatly to the grasp of 
the textual matter, 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. New Hudson 
Shakespeare. Edited and revised by Ebenezer 
Charlton Black. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 139 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 


The character of this new edition of Shakespeare 
is widely known and appreciated already. As com- 
pared with the best of the earlier editions of the 
Hudson Shakespeare, it is conservative. Very few 
emendations by eighteenth and nineteenth century 
editors have been adopted, exclusive of changes in 
spelling and punctuation. The notes are printed im- 
mediately below the text, so that a student may see 
at a glance the evidence in the case of a disputed 
reading and have some definite understanding of the 
reasons for those differences in the text of Shakes- 
peare which frequently surprise and often annoy. 
The variants given are only those of importance and 
of high authority. This edition contains all the gen- 
eral material of such excellent character which 
marked the earlier Hudson texts as unusual. 

To those who know E. Charlton Black or his work 
nothing needs be said for the editing of this partic- 
ular play. A class with him for its instructor is for- 
tunate, even when he is only instructor as editor of 
the text used. 

BIBLICAL LIBRARIES. By Ernest Cushing Rich- 
ardson, librarian of Princeton University. Princeton: 
University Press. 12 mo. 232 pages. Price, $1.25 net. 
For twenty-five years the author has been on the trail 

of the facts which he here presents. And these facts 

cover the period from 3400 B. C. to 150 A. D., beginning 
with the libraries of the Babylonian period down to the 
death of those who figure in the books of the New Testa- 
ment. Recent discoveries by exploration societies in the 

Orient, in Babylon, Ninevah, Egypt, Greece, etc., have 

made available much of the information about ancient 

libraries and their contents in clay tablets, papyrus, and 

Parchment. It is nothing short of fascinating to read of 

these collections, some of them mammoth as the great 

Alexandrian Library, the destruction of which by fire was 

a world-loss. To those interested in the history of 

ancient records this work by Mr. Richardson will appear 

as a story of unusual merit. It is likely to have a wide 
circulation among bookmen. 


1OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
(ry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granniated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
just Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
mai) Free. Muriue Eye Remedy Vo., Chicago 
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ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN. By Maud 
Radford Warren. Chicago and New York: Rand, 
McNally & Co. 12 mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 290 
pages. Price, 50 cents. 

A charming book for children, with a story from 
far-away days that never fails to interest. “Under 
the Greenwood Trees” of Sherwood Forest, Robin 
Hood and his merry men lived in the bow-and-arrow 
days, and what they did appeals to the imagination 
of these days. The author has shown rare skill in 
her selection and forth-telling of the exploits of the 
famous outlaw and his devoted followers, making 
them peculiarly readable and fascinating. The in- 
cidents are heightened in their effect by the choice 
pictures by Milo Winter, which are in the Old-Eng- 
lish style of illustrations. 


A BOOK OF SHORT STORIES. Edited by Stuart P. 
Sherman. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
Cloth. 353 pp. 

With a critical and theoretical discussion of 
twenty-five pages, the introduction, thirteen short 
stories are offered in this book of short stories, se- 
lected and edited by Professor Sherman of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He has chosen from five Ameri- 
can and five English authors,—Irving, Hawthorne, 
Poe, Dickens, Frank Stockton, Thomas Hardy, 
Stephenson, Barrie, O. Henry, and Kipling. The in- 
troduction is to the point, not wordy, and the notes 
apparently cover every point that the instructor 
should expect. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘*Confession of a Scheol Master.” By Lewis R. Harley. Price $1.00. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

“An [nt-oduction to Americin Historv.’”” By A. M. Atkinson. 
Price 75c.—** Beacon Third Reader.”’ By J. A. Fassett. Price 50c. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Shorter German Poems.” Edited by J. T. Hatfield.- “Ein 
Praktischer Aufang.” By M. E. Manfred. Price $1.10. Bus'on: 
D, C. Heath & Co. 

‘“Agriculture.”" By O. H,. Benson & G. H. Betts. Indianapolis : 
The Sobbs-Merrill Co. 

“Storm’s Immansee.” Edited by C. M. Purin.—‘The Modern Citv 
and Its Problems.”’ By F.C. Howe. Price $1.50. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“From Bull Ran to Appomattox.’’ By L. W. Hopkins. Price $1.12. 
Baltimore: Fleet-McGinley Co. 

“On Sunset Highways.’’ By T. D. Murphy. Price $3.00. Boston: 
The Page Co. 

‘‘New Practice Book in English Composition.’’ By A. M. Hitchcock. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Masters of English Literature.” By E. W. Chubb. Price $1.50. 
Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 

“A Decade of American Government in the Philippines.’’ By 
D. P. Barrows, Yonkers, New York: World Book Co. 

“Money & Banking.’ By J. T. Holdsworth. Price $2.00. New 
York: 1). Appleten & Co. 

**Education Through Play.’’ By H. C. Curtis.—‘“‘Introduction to 
the Science of Ethics.’ By T. Delaguna.— ‘Health Habits.” By 
M. V. O'Shea & J. H. Kellogg.—**Health & Cleanliness.’’ By O'Shea 
& Kellogg. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

“The Orchard Pavilion.’’ By A ©. Benson. Price $1.00.—‘‘Genetic 
Theory of Reality.”” By J. M. Baldwin. Price $2.00. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sens. 

“Child Training.”” By V. M. Hillyer. Price $1.60. New York: 
The Century Co. 

“Shakespeare Study Programs.’ By C. Porter «& H. A. Clarke. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

‘Rhymes of the Yesteryear.””’ By H.C. Fellow. Richmond, Indi- 
ana: N'cholson Printing Co. 

“The School, The Child and The Teacher.”’” By E. W. Adamson. 
Price $1.25. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Tales & Poems.” By Edgar Alian Poe. Price 40c. New York: 
Charles E. Morrill Co. 

‘“‘Makers of America.”” By Emma Lilian Dana. New York: 
Immigrant Publishing 

“The Twelve Best Tales.” By English Writers. Selected by A. 
L. Gowans.—"The Best English & Scottish Ballads.’ Selected ty 
Edward A. Bryant. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co. 

‘“*Heroes of Peace.’”’ By F. J. Gould. Price 75c, New York: 
Harper & Broa. 


PLAYS - PLAYS 


I have the newest and most attractive, as well as the largest assortment 
| of plays in the world. 


French’s Standard Library Edition 


includes plays by 

| Clyde Fitch, R. C. Carton, Alfred Sutro, Richard 
Harding Davis, Arthur W. Pinero, Anthony Hope, 
Oscar ilde, Haddon Chambers, Jerome K. Jerome, 
“osmo Gordon Lenox, H. V. Esmond, Preston Gibson, 
George Broadhurst. William Gillette, Martha Morton, 
H. A. DuSouchet, Edward EF. Kidder, W. W. Jacobs, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Louis N. Parker, Madelene 
Lucette Ryley and Henry Arthur Jones. 
French's International Copyrighted Edition contains plavs, 
comedies and farces of international reputation ; also recent profes- 
sional successes by famous American and English authors. 


Send a two-cent stamp for my new Catalogue 


describing thousands of plays. 
SAMUEL FRENCH, 28-30 W. 38th St., New York City 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educatfonal news to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received not later than the 
@fteenth of the month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


FEBRUARY. 


4-5: State Directors’ Convention of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. State 
Superintendent Nathan G 
Schaeffer. 


5-6: Northeastern 


Teachers 
c. 


Wisconsin 
Association. Fond du 
. E. Roberts, superinten- 
dent. 


12-138: Kansas Association of School 
Superintendents of First and Sec- 
ond Class Cities, State Normal 
School, Emporia. 


12-18: Illinois Manual Arts Associa- 
tion. Danville. 


12-18: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Madison. 


19: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association City Club, Boston. 
Superintendent William F. Sims, 
Saugus pres.; Superintendent 
John C. Gray, Chicopee, sec’y- 
treas. 


19-20:Central Oklahoma Teachers’ 
Association. Oklahoma City. 

19-20: Yellowstone Valley Teachers’ 
Association, Billings, Montana. 
Superintendent D._ S. 
Laurel, pres; Miss Maude Griffin, 
Roundup, sec’y. 

20: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 

22-26: N. E. A. Department of Su- 
perintendence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., sec’y. 

24-26: National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors. of 
Rural Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lester S. Ivins, Columbus, Ohio, 
sec’y. 


MARCH. 


8-7: Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Twelfth Annual Convention, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. A. V. Ray- 
mond, Buffalo, local chairman, 
Association office, 332 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


12-13: New Jersey Council of Ed- 
ucation, Princeton. Dr. Calvin N. 


Kendall, president; J. Howard 
Hulsart, sec’y. 
18-20. South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association. Florence. 
24-26: Southeastern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


A. O. Thomas, state superinten- 
dent. 

26: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Cedar Point. 


APRIL. 


8-10: Southern Section Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Benton. 


8-10: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association. Little Rock. J. L. 
Bond, Little Rock, pres.; W. E. 
Laseter, England, sec’y. 
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21-24: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation, Louisville. 


92-24: Oklahoma High School Track 
Meet. University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. 


22-24: Louisiana State Teachers’ 
Association. Baton Rouge. C. 
J. Brown, State Department of 
Public Instruction, pres.; Superin- 
tendent L. J. Alleman, Lafayette, 
sec’y. 

25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 

26-27: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. Galesburg, Lombard Col- 


lege. 
29-May 1: Mississippi State 
Teachers’ Association. Laurel. 


O. A. Shaw, Winona, pres.; H. L. 
McCleskey, Hazlehur, sec’y. 


MAY 


7-8: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 


JUNE. 


24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 


JULY. 


1-3: American Institute of. Instruc- 
tion. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Wallace E. Maston, 
Keene, N. H., sec’y. 


28-August 6: ‘Conference of 
Mothers’ Congress Club and of 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, in 
connection with Summer School, 
Newark, Delaware. State Com- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 

2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 

NOVEMBER. 


22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missoula, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 


24-26: Teachers Assembly of North 
Carolina. Raleigh. E. E. Sams, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Just before the coun- 
try-wide Association of Superinten- 
dents meets in Cincinnati, the Massa- 
chusetts Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion will meet in Boston, February 
19. The new City Club building will 
be a great attraction, for it is there 
that the meeting will be held. In 
the morning there will be a con- 
ference of superintendents of larger 
cities, with Homer Lewis of 
Worcester as chairman, and Mr. 
Van Sickle of Springfield, Assistant 
Superintendent J. E. Burke of Bos- 
ton and Deputy Commissioner Orr 
as the speakers, The superinten- 
dents of smaller cities will hold a 


conference at the same time with 
Frank W. Ballou, C. S. Alexander 
of Fitchburg, and Superintendent S. 
H. Chace of Beverly on the pro- 
gram. The general afternoon  ses- 
sion will be given over to the sub- 
ject, “State Aid for the Public 
Schools.” Professor E. E. Moore 
of Harvard and Superintendent 
Payson Smith of Maine will speak. 


NORTHAMPTON. The annual 
report of Smith's Agricultural 
School shows that the school has 
maintained its fine record for yearly 
growth. The 1914 enrollment was 
148, of whom a few more than half 
were girls. Northampton is the 
home of eighty of the students. 
Farming courses are’ taken by 
thirty-two boys, thirty-eight are pre- 
paring for mechanical work, and 
seventy-three girls are taking house- 
keeping courses. Director H. N. 
Loomis plans the consolidation of 
the cabinet making and house car- 
pentry courses and even further 
strengthening of the agricultural 
course. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. More than 
200 teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents participated in the compila- 
tion and simplification of the fire 
drill cireular just issued by Superin- 
tendent William H. Maxwell of the 
New York schools. It is a model for 
completeness, quick reference and 
common sense. 

Some of the chief features em- 
phasized are early preparation, fre- 
quency, variety, signals if apparatus 
is out of order, testing apparatus, 
control, speed and posture. 


All charges against teacher 
mothers were dropped by the Board 
of Education last week and Mrs. 
Bridget Peixotto, the teacher who 
was dismissed after she absented 
herself from her school duties to be- 
come a mother, was reinstated. Mrs. 
Peixotto’s case proved the test case. 
The state courts upheld the action 
of the board in dismissing her, but 
State Commissioner of Education 
John H. Finley ordered her rein- 
stated. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


PIERRE. A bill is before the 
Legislature which contemplates the 
abolishment of one of the four nor- 
mal schools of the state. The 
Springfield Normal School, which 
enrolls an average of nearly 870 
pupils in its high school and normal 
schools classes, and which receives 
only $40,000 a year from the state, 
is mentioned as one which might be 
abandoned. The immense area of 
South Dakota makes the consolida- 
tion of normal school facilities in 
two or three cities unwise, say 
opponents of the bills. 


MICHIGAN. 
PETOSKEY. A bill introduced 
in the Legislature by Representa- 
tive Dana H. Hinkley of Emmet 
County asks for an appropriation of 
$200,000 for locating, establishing 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


| SPRINGFIELD, 


Reinforcing the bindings and keeping the books clean 
and Saving 5 Times their Cost by increasing the period 
of usefulness. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


meee The Worst Is Yet To Come! 
The Blizzards of February and March 
The Showers of April and May 


ADD MORE TO THE FREE TEXT BOOK BILL 
THAN A HALF A YEAR’S WEAR 


THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ARE WATERPROOF and GERMPROOF 


MASSACHUSETTS 


and maintaining a normal school 
here, to be known as the North- 
western State Normal School. The 
bill also carries a proposed appro- 
priation of $20,000 for the payment 
of salaries and expenses of the 
school for the fiscal year ending 
June, 1917. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The program of 
the National Association of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of Rural 
Schools to be held here in connec- 
tion with the N. E. A., includes the 
following topics and speakers: Feb- 
ruary 23, 9 a. m, to 12 m. “Educa- 
tional Surveys,” State Superinten- 
dent Frank W. Miller, Ohio, A. 
Winship: “Financing the Rural 
Schools,” A. C. Monahan, W. F. 
Feagin, E. M. Phillips, W. A. 
McCurdy. N. C. McDonald, Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, C. J. Brown; 
“Agencies in Teacher Training,” 
Mabel Carney, State Department 
of Education, Minnesota, and H. C. 
Minnich, Dean, Oxford Ohio State 
Normal School: ‘County Normal 
Schools,” the Missouri Type, G. W. 
Reavis; the Wisconsin Type, A. A. 
Thompson; the Ohio Type, A. A. 
Maysillis, County Superintendent of 
Montgomery County, Ohio: “The 
Minimum Qualifications in Training 
of Rural Teachers,” P. P. Claxton; 
“Method of Rural School Super- 
vision,” T. J. Coates, E. E. Worrell, 
A. G. Yawberg, County Superin- 
tendent. Cuyahoga Company, Ohio; 
“The Training of Rural Super- 
visors,” M. S. Pittman, State School 
Supervisor, Oregon; “Agricultural 
Education in Rural Schools,” L. S. 
Ivins, Supervisor of Agrieultural 
Education, Ohio: W. H. Smigh, 
Fred Mutchler, F. A. Merrill; “The 
Relation of the School to Com- 
munity Building,” A. P. Bourland, 
J. L. McBrien. J. S. Bond, L. J. 
Hanifan, C. J. Sargent. 

The officers of the association are: 
J. H. Binford of Virginia, president, 
and Lester J. Ivins of this state, 
secretary. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. Seventy-five pupils 
from the sixth, seventh and eighth 


grades are enrolled in the St. Paul 
Industrial School, which has estab- 
lished headquarters in the basement 
of the old Central High Schoot. 
Courses in carpentry, foundry work, 
cement work and metal work are 
taken by these pupils as half their 
school work, with the written con- 
sent of their parents. It is a grow- 
ing institution and D. V. Ferguson, 
supervisor of manual training ex- 
pects to see it a very large school 
one of these days. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY. Salt Lake 
spent more than a million dollars 
last year in the maintenance of its 
public schools, and will spend con- 
siderably more than a _ million in 
1915. Of this amount more than 
one-half is distributed in salaries to 
the teaching corps, comprising more 
than 600 men and women. 

Some years ago a rule was 
adopted by the school system mak- 
ing a bachelor’s degree an essential 
part of the qualifications of school 
principals. Principals then engaged 
were not disqualified for lack of a 
degree provided they would under- 
take to obtain one by special ex- 
tention work. Twenty principals 
have obtained their bachelor degrees 
in this way and one has obtained a 
doctor’s degree. The other princi- 
pals are rapidly completing courses 
of study that will net them the re- 
quisite degrees in the near future. 

There was a total enrollment in 
the public schools of 21,920 during 
the school year of 1913-14, as com- 
pared with 20,274 in 1912-13. Dur- 
ing the first two months of the 
present school year the enrollment 
reached 20,970, as against 20.118 for 
the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year. 

An encouraging feature of the 
school system at present is the ever- 
increasing number of graduates of 
the grammar grades who continue 
their studies in the high school. Each 
year sees a larger percentage of the 
graduates enrolled in the high 
school. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES 


MONTANA. 


MISSOULA. For purpose 
ot “economy” the School Board has 
thought it necessary to dispense with 
school officials for special super- 
vision of the primary grades and 
the physical inspection of all gram- 
mar grade children. 


OREGON. 
MONMOUTH. Most of 


graduates of the Oregon Normal 
School in the three classes since the 
reinstatement of the institution in 
1910, according to a survey just com- 
pleted by the administration office. 
are holding positions as_ principals, 
teachers or supervisors in various 
Oregon communities or in Califor- 
nia, Washington, Montana or Idaho. 

Out of a total of 203 completing 
the normal school course, 167 are 
teachers in grammar and_ high 
schools, ten are principals and one is 
a rural supervisor, ten are married 
and not teaching, eight unmarried 
who are not teaching, two have 
died, one is a student at Oregon 
Agricultural College, and two are 
students at the University of Ore- 
gon. Only twenty of the 203 are 
men. 

A large percentage signed con- 
tracts to teach before completing 
their course. The rural schools 
particularly made frequent and_in- 
sistent calls to the Normal School 
for teachers. President Ackerman 
Says the demand for well-trained in- 
Structors in the rural districts is 
growing stronger. To meet it a de- 
partment of rural education was 
established. 


WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. The results of an ex- 
cellent survey of vocational educa- 
tion opportunities in Seattle, made 
by Mrs. Anna Y. Reed for the 
School Board, were submitted bv 
Superintendent Cooper to the board 
January 6. Mrs. Reed’s recommen- 
dations for legislative action 
these :— 

That the compulsory attendance 
law be so amended that all children 
who have not completed the eighth 
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JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS 
Director 


Domestic Art 
Domestic Science 
Industrial Arts 
Manual Training 


grade shall be obliged to attend 
school until they are sixteen years ot 
age; that the present provision re- 
quiring children either to be_at work 
or to attend school shall be retained 
with the age limit raised from six- 
teen to eighteen years, and that the 
child labor law be amended so that 
labor permits be issued to eim- 
ployers and that they be required to 
return these permits to the issuing 
office whenever the child concerned 
leaves their service. Mrs. Reed 
makes educational recommendations 
as follows:— 

“That some system be devised 
whereby a closer relation may be 
established between the work of the 
attendance office, the evening 
schools and the industrial life of the 
children; that a course in mercantile 
efficiency be offered in the commer- 
cial department of one of our high 
schools, or in more than one if 
necessary. 

“That trade training in sewing be 
offered in one of our high schools. 
Several very fine young girls have 
completed our present high school 
course in sewing only to be refused 
trade positions because they could 
not handle a power machine. 


“That training for domestic ser- 
vice as a profession be encouraged 
in the elementary schools and that 
day continuation schools for young 
girls who have entered such service 
be maintained. 

“That part time schools be estab- 
lished as occasion arises, or part 
time attendance be permitted for 
those individuals whose industrial 
choice indicates the advantage of 
combined academic knowledge. and 
practical experience. 

The present prevocational schools 
are interesting and holding many 
children, who otherwise would drop 
out. Parents are uniformly pleased 
with the results and a large number 
of boys and girls, for whom there is 
no room, have expressed a desire to 
attend. Increasing provision for 
this type of school would seem to be 
desirable. 

The collection and dissemination 
of vocational information for the 
benefit of parents, teachers and 
children and for the purpose of as- 
certaining when and how the schools 
can co-operate with industry in in- 
creasing the efficiency of the child. 


GRAND MOUND. Miss Mary 
Campbell, formerly supervisor in 
Tacoma, has taken charge of the new 
State School for Girls in this place. 
The institution has a lovely setting 


Special 
One-Year Course MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS Two-Year Course 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
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Founded in 1888 by 


INCORPORATED 


3000 West Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 


‘“‘We wish to interest Superintendents and others employing specialists in the 
qualifications of our own graduates. We have personal end positive know- 
ledge of the character and abilities of each.” 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


am largest school of Oratory 
pedagogy in America’ itaims to re 
the student a know ledge 
expression whether as a creative t 
= iucterpreter. A beautifu 
ummer sessions. Catalogue 

and - 

formation on application te 


Also LOUIS A. THOMAS 
Secretary 


Music 
Drawing 
Physical Training 


HENRY LAWRENCE ScUlt WICK, Presic> 
, Literature, 


of his own powers in 
inker or 
1 new bui'ding. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


of woods, lakes, brooks and springs, 
and Miss Campbell will make it an 
attractive place for the girls. 


{Department cf Superintendence 


Cincinnati, February 23-26, 1915. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 
8 P. M. 
Address of Welcome. Mayor 


Frederick S. Spiegel of Cincinnati. 
Dr. John M. Withrow, President 
Board of Education, Cincinnati. 

Response. Superintendent Frank- 
lin B. Dyer, Boston. Address, 
President William Lowe’ Bryan, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, “The Trap.” 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 
9.30 A. M. 


“The Protection of Professional 
Interests.” Charles H. Judd, direc- 
tor. University of Chicago. 

“School Books—Educationally, 
Commercially, Politically.” A. E. 
Winship, Boston. 

“The Training of Teachers.” 
The Normal School, President Bruce 
R. Payne, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. The 
Training of Rural Teachers, State 
Superintendent Fred L. Keeler, 
Lansing, Mich. The Training of 
Teachers in Service, State Superin- 
tendent Calvin N. Kendall. Tren- 
ton, N. J. The Training of Superin- 
tendents, President Carroll G. 
Pearse, State Normal School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

“Vocational Education.” A State 
School System for Industrial and 
Social Efficiency, Arthur D. Dean, 
Chief, Division of Vocational 
Schools of the State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. 

2 P. M. 

“Vocational Education” (con- 
tinued). The Evolution of the Train- 
ing of the Worker in In- 


dustry. Charles A. Prosser, 
Secretary, National Society for 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to 
Write for Catalog 
ving size and our 
ree trial otter, 
C. LAWTON & 
46 MURR 
News ~~ 4 
S 


outains list of over 125 Bonds. Send for fr 
e 


copy. Single copy Se. O { . 
100 Bond ome. 28 


NORMAL ‘SCHOO 
lL, Bridge- 
$ water, Mass. For both sexes, 


For catalogue, addr 
ess the Principal, 
©. Boyden, M. A. 


"ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, 
Department for the Pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbary Ptr. 
man. Principal. 


the Promotion of Industrial Ed- 
ucation, New York. The Study of 
Occupations as a Part of the Pro- 
gram of Vocational Education 
Charles H. Winslow, United States 
Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C 
Continuation School Work in Wis- 
consin, R. L. Cooley, Director 
Central Continuation School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Vocational Training 
for Women, President Laura Drake 
Gill, College for Women. Sewanee 
Tenn. The All-Day Trades School. 
Superintendent E. C. Warriner, Sag- 
inaw, Mich. The Field for the Cor- 
poration School and Its Relation to 
the Public Schools, W. L. Chandler 
Assistant Treasurer, Dodge Manu- 
Company, Mishawaka 
Ind. National Aid for Vocational 
Education, John Lapp, member of 
National Commission on Voca- 
tional Education. Agricultural Ed- 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


New’ York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ili., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Washington, D, C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY c 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


E , Our Teachers’ Agency it really more efficient because 

f school authorities who cai] cn us as they do no other agency. Our 
ose so successful that we can absolutely guarantee the location of were 


qualified teachers provided they register early. 


If we locate you then you pay us, if you are 


not located we forfeit our guarantee and pay you as high as $50.00 cash forfeiture. This is 


straight and backed by an endowed college. 


rite for blank today—Teachers’ Bureau, 
i 


Scarritt-Morrisviile College, Morrisville, Missouri. 


tion. A. V. Storm, Director, 
Division of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
Minn. Problems of Vocational 
Guidance, Superintendent Frank E. 
Spaulding, Minneapolis, Minn. 

8 P. M. 

“Should Our Educational System 
Include Activities Whose Ss ecial 
Purpose is Preparation for ar? 
Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, Secre- 
tary of War, Washington, . CG; 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; John H. Finley, 
State Commissioner of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 


HURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 
? 9.30 A. M. 


“School Curricula and Organiza- 
tion.” Principles Underlying the 
Determination of a Course of Study, 
James M. Green, Principal, State 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
Should Essentials of a _ Course of 
Study Vary to Satisfy Social De- 
mands in Different School Districts? 
Within the Same District? Ellor ll 
Ripley, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston. The Demands of 
Rural School Districts, State Super- 
intendent Frank W. Miller, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

“Is a National Standard of Educa- 
tion Practical?’ William Howard 
Tait. 

“School Curricula and Organiza- 
tion” (continued). The Six-and-Six 
Plan, Commissioner Claxton. The 
Pros and Cons of the Gary System, 
David Snedden. Results of Plans to 
Measure Efficiency in Teaching. J. 
F. Bobbitt, University of Chicago. 

Annual Business Meeting. 


2 P. M. 


Round Tables, A State and County 
Superintendents. 1. State School 
Codes, Legislative Provisions for 
Financial Support of the Public 
Schools, State Superintendent M. P. 
Shawkey, Charleston, W. Va. The 
Appointment, Salary and Tenure oi 
Teachers, A. C. Yawberg, Superin- 
tendent of Cuyahoga County 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. The Se- 
lection of County Superintendents, 
W. E. Chancellor, Hoge Professor 
of Political Science, University of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. The De- 
termination of the School District, 
State Superintendent Francis ‘ 
Blair, Springfield, Ill. The Super- 
vision of Rural Schools, George 
Becht, Secretary, State Board of 
Education, Harrisburg, Pa. Dis- 
cussion, State Superintendent 


Charles P. Gary, Madison, Wis.; 
Jessie Yancey, Superintendent of 
Mason County Schools, Maysville, 
Ky. Arthur H. Chamberlain, Sec- 
retary of Council of Education, San 
Francisco; State Superintendent 
Grace M. Shepherd, Boise, Idako; 
John Enright, Superintendent of 
Monmouth County Schools, Free- 
hold, N. J. 

Round Table of Superintendents 
of Cities over 250,000. The Es- 
sence of Success in Evening Voca- 
tional Work, Frederick H. Evans, 
Principal of Vocational School, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Ill. Illiteracy and Industrial 
Efficiency, Albert Shiels, Director, 
Division of Reference and Research, 
New York, N. Y. The Education 
of Adult Immigrants, Superinten- 
dent Ben Blewett, St. Louis, Mo; 
Superintendent William M. David- 
son, Pittsburg, Pa., P. P. Claxton; 
Superintendent R. J. Condon, Cin- 
cinnati; E. K. Sexton, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Newark, 
N. J.; H. H. Wheaton, Collaborator, 
United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Round Table of Superintendents of 
Cities Between 25,000 and 250,000. 
“Current Methods of Dealing With 
the Exceptional Pupil.” The Back- 
ward Pupil, Adelaide Steele Baylor, 
General Assistant, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; The Mentally Defective 
Pupil, Superintendent F. E. Cooper, 
Seattle, Wash.; The Bright Pupil, 
Superintendent J. G.  Collicatt, 
Indianapolis; The Delinquent Pupil, 
Superintendent George L. Aldrich, 
Brookline, Mass.; The Anaemic 
Pupil, Superintendent James _ E. 
Bryan, Camden, N. J. 

General Discussion, Superinten- 
dent Carey Boggess. Springfield, 
Ohio; Superintendent R. C. Stoops, 
Joliet, Superintendent A. J. 
Demarest, Hoboken, N. J.; Super- 
intendent . J. Brown, Dayton, 
Ohio; Superintendent J. M. Frost, 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Round Table of Superintendents 
of Cities under 25,000, “Current 
Practices in the Appeintment,, of 
Teachers.” Superintendent W. C. 
Griggs, Gadsden, Ala. -“How Shall 
the Efficiency of Teachers be Tested 
and Recorded?” Edward C. Eliott, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. “The Promotion of Teachers 
on the Basis of Merit and Effi- 
ciency,” Superintendent Clyde C. 


Green, Beaver Falls, Pa.; “A Satis- M 


factory Basis for the Promotion of 
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Pupils,” Superintendent Joseph 
Rozier, Fairmont, W. Va. 

General Discussion, Superinten- 
dent A. C. Payne, Mooresville, Ind.; 
Superintendent James J. Begg, 
Sandusky, Ohio; Superintendent 
M. Maxson, Plainfield, N. J.; Super- 
intendent J. T. Giles, Richmond, Ind. 

Round Table—General—“Child 
Relations.” The Administration of 
ompulsory Education Laws, Super- 
intendent S. O. Hartwell, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich; Discussion, Superinten- 
dent H. O. Sluss, Covington, Ky.; 
Superintendent W. A. Hacker, 
Indianapolis, Ind; W. L. Bodine, 
President of the National League of 
Compuisory Officials, Superinten- 
dent of Compulsory Education, 
Chicago, Ili. 

“The Issuance of Work Permits and 
Its Bearing on Other School Prob- 
lems,” Helen T. Wooliey, Director, 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Discussion, Owen 
R. Lovejoy, General Secretary of 
National Child Labor Committee, 
New York, N. .. Frances E, 
Walker, Chief Attendance Officer, 
Rockford, Ill; F. A. Verplanck, 
Superintendent of Cheney Mills, 
South Manchester, Conn. “The 
Taking of the School Census,” John 
W. Davis, Director, Bureau of At- 
tendance, New York, N. Y. 

Discussion, Superintendent A. A. 
McDonald, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; Superintendent P. M. 
Hughes, Syracuse, N. Y.; Superin- 
Hugh S. Magill, Springfield, 

inois. 


THURSDAY, sant 25, 

Music Festival, May Festival As- 
sociation and Symphony Orchestra 
Association of Cincinnati. 


FRIDAY, 26, 1915. 
9.30 A. M. 
Investigation of the Effi- 
ciency of Schools and School Sys- 
tems,” Superintendent J. H. Van 
Sickle, Springfield, Mass.; Leonard 
Ayres, Director, Division of 
Education, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, N. Y.; Superinten- 
dent Ella Flagg Young, Chicago, 
Ill.; Calvin N. Kendall, State Com- 
missioner. of Education, Trenton, 
N. J.; Superintendent William H. 
Maxwell, New York, N. Y, 

Report of the Committee on 
Economy of Time in Education— 
Minimum Essentials of a Course of 
Study. The Objectives and Guiding 
Principles of the Report, Superin- 


tendent H. B. Wilson, Topeka, 
Kansas 


2 P. M. 
Language and Grammar, J. F. 
Hosic, Professor of English, 


Chicago Normal College, Chicago, 
Ill.; Reading, Superintendent R. G. 
Jones, Rockford, Ill.: Arithmetic. W. 
A. Jessup, Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Iowa; History 
and Geography, W. C. Bagley, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of 
Illinois; Typical Progressive Ex- 
periments, Frank Thompson, 
Professor of Education, University 
of Colorado. 

General Discussion, G. D. Strayer, 
Professor of Educational Adminis- 
tration. Texchers’ College, Columbia 
University; Thomas M. Balliett, 


Dean, School _ of Pedagogy, New 
York University; Superintendent 
M. Gw'nn, New Orleans, La.; Super- 
intendent Ben Blewett, St. Louis, 


o.: Superintendent P. W. Horn, 
Houston, Texas. 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


“School Savings Banks.” By Mrs. 
Sara Louisa Oberholtzer. 40 
pages. “Educational Directory.” 
U. S. Bureau of Education. Bulle- 
tins, 1914. Nos. 46 and 43 re- 
spectively. 

The - Harvard-Newton Bulletins. 
No. 1. “The School System As 
An Educational Laboratory.” By 
William Setchell Learned. 50 
pages. “Scales for the Measure- 
ment of English Compositions.” 
By Frank Washington Ballou. 93 
pages. Published by Harvard 
University, Cambridge. 

“Official Register of Harvard Uni- 
versity.” January 1, 1915. Cata- 
logue. 941 pages. 

“Report of Hermon W. Craven on 
the Teaching of United States 
History in the Grammar Schools 
of Seattle, Washington, and the 
Observatiéns of Superintendent 
Frank B. Cooper on the Report.” 
pa Published by Seattle 

chool oard. 

Louisiana State Department of 
Education. Report of the Field 
Force for December, 1914. 75 
pages. State Superintendent T, H. 
Harris, Baton Rouge. 

“Work, Wages and Schooling of 800 
Iowa Boys, in Relation to. the 
Problems of Vocational Guid- 
ance.” By Ervin E. Lewis. Uni- 
versity of Iowa. (Iowa City). 
Extension Bulletin. No. 9. 40 


pages. 

“Report on Rural Schools.” Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation. 103 pages. State Super- 
intendent Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
chairman. : 

Illinois School Djrectory. 1914-15. 
Circular 81. . 108 pages. Compiled 
by A. L. Whittenberg. Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
Sixtieth Annual Report. Cata- 
logue. James M, reen, princi- 
pal. 106 pages. 

Trenton, N. J. 1914. Report. Su- 
perintendent Ebenezer Mackey. 
146 pages. 

New Jersey, State Department of 
Public Insruction. Education 
Bulletin, January, 1915. 16 pages. 

Newark, N. J. 1913-14 Report. 
Superintendent A. B. Poland. 361 
pages. 

University of Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Record. 1914-15 Catalogue. 
Charles William Dabney, presi- 
dent. 350 pages. 

Danbury, Conn. 1914 Report. 
Superintendent Guernsey J. 
Borst. 85 pages. 


Teaching as a Business 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 
S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, pub- 
lishes a neat booklet entitled, 
“Teaching as a Business,” which 
contains information of great 
value to teachers applying for posi- 
tions. There are many hints about 
letter writing, about the personality 
of a teacher when he appears before 
a school official and some~ hints 
about the way in which he should 
his claims; also numerous 
ints on things he should not do. 
During the past year this pamphlet 
was used in the classrooms of more 
than fifty normal schools and De- 
artments of Education in our 
niversities and Colleges. It will 


be sent free to any teacher. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


should not you as well as others progress in the teaching profession? No brook 
WHY ever found the ocean by standing still and getting benbant Vierbape }ou are grow- 
ing very well satisfied with yourself and your surroundings while the effort to push outard to 
broaden unconsciously grows a jittle lees, NOT be allowed to stana stil) indefinitely with. 
If you belong toa reliable Ageucy you will outa reminder that a larger field awaits 
you. The Agency that is properly conducted knows mone about you and jour stendip 
and your possibilities than perhaps you are yourself realizing. If your sense © 
comfort and security is less and less often disturbed by a wholesome ambitionto fulfill 
your whole mission in the world, would it not be wellto beconnected with en Agenty 


to you that this is the tine ‘and here is PROGRESS? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


has had THIRTY-O 


Did you getit? Teachinggsa Buetnesa” 
YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, 
‘ee of the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS KOW. FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 $, Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ui 


_ WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


=< introduces to Coll 
, forevery rtment of instraction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Call om 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hu 

j dreds of high grade positions (up “4 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers 
none for registration. If you necd & 


4 teacher forany desirable p) now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union dave: e, New Yorke” , 


with good general education wanted tor department work; 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in P; — 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pezing $70 to $90 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlantes 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS: AGENCY ° 


EB SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. services of rand 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assi 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St. Albany N. Y. 


or ad 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 5 
Gstablished 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


We have unequaled facilities for pla 
WINSH IP teachers in every part of the pie ming 


TEACHER'S) ¢seaconst. . 
AGENCY 


Boston, lass, 
ALY 
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Twelfth Night—""Come Away, Death” 
The Clown sings.a love-dirge for Viola and the Duke. 


The Victor is of vital 


importance in correlation 


Did you ever think of using Victor Records to illu- 
minate your studies:in Shakespeare and, in fact, all your 
work in English? 

Our complete set of Shakespeare records from the old 
authentic versions will give new life to the study of the 
play, or lend realization to its production by the seniors. 


Do you read Scott's “Ivanhoe” and “Lady of the 


Lake’? Wouldn’t the pupils like to hear the bag-pipes ° 


and the songs of Ellen with the _ of 
old Allan? 

Are you interested in the geograp hy 
of Europe? The heart life of the differ- 
ent peoples of stricken Europe can be 
understood in no other way so clearly as 
through their songs. 

| The® Victor records 
will bring them all nght 
into your school room. 


$67.50 ial quotation 
For full information, ad-/™@ 


When the Victor is not in dress the 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and Educational Department 
cabmet can.be locked to pro- 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
cuous use by irresponsible 
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